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JL HE singulat little tract, a reprint of which 
I here offer to the publick, is of so great rarity, 
that not above twenty copies of it are thought 
to exist throughout the kingdom, perhaps not sO 
many ; yet it is well worthy of general notice ; for 
it familiarizes us more with the habits and cus« 
toms of ordinary life, at the time it was written, 
than any other work of the kind I am acquainted 
with. Respecting its author scanty is the infor- 
mation afforded us. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Decker, Deckar, Dekker, or Dekkar^ 
33 the name is difTerently spelt in his different pul> 
lications, flourished in the reign of K. James 1st.. 
The exact periodt of bis birth, and decease are 
not ascertained ; but he could not have died 
young, as his earliest play bears date I6OO, and 
his latest 1637. Mr. Oldys thinks, that he cer- 
tainly was living in 1638, and that he was in 
the King^s-bench prison from 1613 to I6I6, or 
longer* A late writer, who gives some notices 
respecting him, observes that he was probably 
more advanced in years than Mr. Qldys imagined j 
from a passage in the dedication to his MuUh me 
in London^ 1631, where he says : ^* I have been » 
" priest in Apolb's temple many years, my voice 
" is dccayifig with ^j age.^ It is supposed he 
had acquired reputatioa even m the time ^f Q^r 
£li«abetb» whosQ decease and funeral be i^pouoe^ 
unwates in his Wondeiful Feaf, 1603^ He Wfli& 
cotemporary with Ben JonsoOf. aad hift xyaaoel. 
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with that celebrated playwright is perhaps the 
moBt profmnent feature of his life : Jonson lashes 
him, as CrispinuSy in his Poeta$ter ; abd Deckel" 
amfdy repays him, in his Saiironuutix^ under the 
title of young Horace. He was but a very mode* 
rate poet, yet poets esteemed him '; Richard Brome 
was accustomed to call him father : William Wyn« 
Stanley says he was ^ a high-flier in wit; a great 
^ painstaker in the dramatick strain, and a» highly 
^* conceited of those pains he took.** 

Deck^s theatrical productions^ arranged ac«- 
cording to their respective dates, are the follow^ 
ing ; of which such as are marked with an asterisk 
were never published, and, I believe, are not 
^t present in existence : * Phaeton^ P. acted 1597* 
--^^ Orestes' Furies^ P. acted \59d.—* TtipUcity 
qf Cuokotdsy P, acted 1596,—* Bear a Brain, P. 
1599.—* Gentle Craft, P. acted 1599.—* Truth's 
SupfUcatwn to CandkMghty R acted 1599^-^OItl 

FortunatuSy 
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Fdrttmatusi C. 4to. IGOO. — SattromaaliXt or The Viu- 
truising of the humorous Poet^ 4to; 1602 ; reprinted 
1610. — * Christmas cofhes but once a Ytar, acted 
1602.—* Medicine for a curst Wife, V. acted 1602. 
— Honest Whore, with the Humours of th& patient 
Man, and the longing Wife, C. 4to. originallj 
printed, and acted, 1602, under the- title of the 
Converted Courtezan, 1604; reprinted 1615, I6l6, 
smd 1635. Thomas Middleton is said to have 
assisted in this piece. — Westufard Hoe, C 4to. 
leor.r-Northward Hoe, C. 4to. 1607 .^Wyat's His- 
tory, 4to. 1607. In these three last Decker had 
the assistance of John Webster, — Whore ff Babylon, 
Hist. 4to. I6O7:— Roarm^ Girl, C. 4*0. I6II. 
Written in conjunction with Ttiomas M^dleton;-*— 
^ it he not good, the Devil is in it, P. 4to. I6l2. 
— * Guy of Warwick, P. entered in the books of 
the Stationers' company, Jan. 15, I619. It was 
written in conjunction with John Day. — Virgin 
Martyr, T. 4to. 1622. Decker did but as»ist 

Philip 
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l^hilip Massinger io writiog ibis play^ — Sec(md 
JPor/ of the Honest WkoHt ^ith the Humours. of . 
the patient MaUf the impatient Wife^ 4^* C. 4ito. 
1690,— Match me in London, T. C 4to. l63L— 
* S^»wi$h Soldier, T. entered, in the books of 
the Stationers' company, May 16, 1631. One* 
copy of. tMs play has the initials S. R. which some 
iipagin^ designate Samuel Rowley. — Wonder of a> 
Kingdom, C. 4tQ. 1636.-^* Jew of Venice, entered^ 
in the books of the Stationers' company, Sept. 9t 
16$3. — Sun's Darling, Masque. 4to* 1656; Decker 
joined with John Ford in writing this piece.— J^fi7c& 
of Edmonton^ T. C, 4to. 1658. Written likewise 
in conjunction with John Ford, and William 
Rowley also ; but it was not published, nor- was- 
the preceding masque, till after the death 06 
the authors.-T-* Gmtavus King of Swithland, eiiter- 
ed in the books of the Stationer's company, June' 
29, l660,rr-''^ Tale of Jocondo and Astolfo, entered,; 
as the preceding, June 29» I66O. Thesp two: 

last. 
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la8t, it is sa^dt were once in the possession of 
Mr. Warburton, and destroyed in the fetal fir^ 
by his servAnt« 

The four following plajs have been attributed 
to Decker and Webster jointly, but without foun* 
dation : Weakest goes to the Wall, T. C 4to. 1600- 
AnQuymou^r^Wonmn zmll have her Will, entered 
on the Stationers^ books by W. White, Aug. 3, 
iQOl.^New Trkk to cheat the Devil, C. 4to. 1639, 
Robert Davenportt—JVoft/e Stranger, C. 4to. 1649/ 
Ijewia Sharpe^ 

Of Decker's tracts we have: The Wonderful 
Year^ wherein is shewed the Picture of I/mdon 
being sicX; oj the Plague ; 4to. 1603- This is ret 
printed in the Th<enix Britannicus, Vol. 1; a coU 
lection of tracts made by J. Morgan, gent and 
published in 4to. 1732* ^o second volume, I 
believe, ever came oxkU-^Batchehr's Banquets 

wherein 
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^hertin h prepared iundry dainty Dishes, ^c. pUa^ 
santly discoursing the variable Jlumours of Women^ 
SfC. 4to# l603. It seems to have been reprinted^ 
with a frontispiece, 1677. Both original, and reprint 
are Tery rare* — Magnijkent Entertainment given to 
K. Jatnes, Q- Atme his Wife, and Henry Frederick 
P. of Wales ; with the speeches, and songs in th6 
pageants ; 4to. l604. — Sexoen deadly Sins of Lon^ 
don ; 4to. iGOG^^-^Neta^ from HeU^ brought by the 
Devits Carrier; 4to* I6O6. — A Knight's Conjure 
ing done in Earnest, discovered in Jest ; 4to» 1607« 
^— Jests to make you merrier, with some other Things 
if like Nature, ^c. 4to. 1601.— Dead Term, or 
WestmmsUt^s Complaint for long Vacations, and 
short Terms ; by Way of Dialogue between London 
and Weiiminster ; 4to, I6O8. — Work for Armourers^ 
or the Peace is broken. Open Wars likefy to hap^ 
pen this Year; l609- — Raven's Almanack; 4to* 
1609-— Gutt'i Hornbook; 4to. 1609.~0 per se O, 
or a new Crier of Lantern and Candlelights ; Mo^ 

1612. 
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1612. — Lanthorn and Candlelight^ or the ^elman^s 
second Night's Walk^ and a new canting Song ; with 
portrait ;;4to. 16 12. — London triumphing; or the 
solemn and magnificent Reception of Sir John 
Stsmerton into London^ after his taking the Oath 
of Mayoralty at Westminster; a pageant; 4to. 
I6l2. — A strange Horserace^ with the Catchpoll's 
Masque, and the Bankrupt's Banquet i this is very 
scarce indeed; 4to. I6l3. — Villanies discovered by 
Lantern and Candlelight^ and the Help of a new 
Crier called per se O. Being an Addition to the 
Belman's second Night Walk^ with canting Songs 
never before printed; portrait of bdman, lanterny 
and dog ; 4t04 l6l6. Dodsley mentions an edition 
of this, 1620 ; and says there was also an edition 
of the Belman of London so early as 1608 : nei- 
ther of these I have met with : perhaps, respecting 
the latter, he may allude to one of the publi- 
cations of 1612. — Artillery Garden^ a Poem ; 4to* 
1616.^ — Decker his Dream ; 1620. — Grievous Groans 

far 
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fiyr the Poor. Done by a Tfellwisher, who wisheth 
that the Poor of England might be so provided for^ 
as none should need to go a begging within this 
Realm ; 1622. — Rod for Runaways^ with the Run- 
away's Answer; 4to. 1625. — Thomas of Readings 
or the six worthy Yeomen of the West^ now six 
Times corrected^ and enlarged; 12mo. 1632. — Bel^ 
mans 'Night-Walker^ whereunto is added O per se 
O, and canting Dictionary ; 4to. 16S7* — English 
Villanies seven several Times prest to Death by the 
Printers, but still reviving again are now the 
eighth Time (as at the first) discovered by Lanthom 
and Candlelight^ and the Help of a new Crier 
culled per se O, 4 c* ^to. l638.-^It was re- 
printed l64B, and seven in the titlepage altered 
to eight. This of course would seem to fonn a 
ninth edition of the work. — Belman of London^ 
bringing to Light the most notorious Villanies that 
are now practised in the Kingdom ; scarce as it 
is, it went through five impressions, the last 1640. 

c Besides 
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Besides these^ there are, I know^ some other 
works of a like kind attributed to Decker, but per- 
haps improperly. The tract however, of which I 
here give a reprint, may be considered that which 
best depicts the prevailing follies of his day. The 
transcript made for such reprint was most accu- 
rate; and it varies from the original in nothing 
but the orthography, which I have thought it right 
to modernise, after the example of such judicious 
editors as have revived some of our early English 
poets« The ancient orthography can claim no 
medt from uniformity, or consistency; it is ar- 
bitrary, and indefinite: modem orthography is 
systematical ; it pleases every one, because it is 
familiar to every one, and does not prejudice or 
perplex by seeming obscurity. 

In one or two instances, I have ventured to 
interpolate a word, where it seemed very evident, 
that something similar to the word inserted was 

intended, 
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intended, as absolutely requisite to complete the 
sense : but, lest I may have been mistaken, or 
lest the learned critick should chance to di£fer 
with me in opinion, I always notice such interr 
polation* Sometimes too, on the same ground of 
perfecting sense, I have been induced to give one 
word instead of another ; but I constantly warn 
my reader of the liberty taken, exhibiting the 
original text, that he might ultimately exercise 
his own judgment thereon. 

Of the notes, that occasionally occur, many 
are what necessarily arose out of the subject, 
while transcribing for the press; some are the 
communications of literary friends; and others 
the result of such researches as I could make into 
antique books having a reference to the customs, 
fashions, and peculiarities of the era in question j 
but these books are few, and the copies of them 
for the most part extremely rare. From old plays 

chiefly 
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chiefly are to be collected the manners of private 
life, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Passages, that had a coincidence with any similar 
in my favourite Shakspeare, readily struck me; 
and the labours of his erudite annotators afforded 
me further assistance. Whatever my comments 
may be, I trust they will sometimes amuse, but 
more often inform the inquisitive reader; and I 
have only to add a wish, that, for such reader's 
sake, I could have interpreted our author better. 
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Page 76, Like 14. For Stabb's read Stabbs' 
— 133, — 10. — criticks — critick 
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No apology, it is presumed, will be required 
far the little fanciful designs, meant to embellish the 
initial letters of the several chapters : they were imagined 
by the editor; and drawn, ajtd cut by those ingenious 
artists, Mr. Edward Bird, and Mr. Bbenezer Byfkld. 
They are peculiar to this reprint. 

The device in the titlepage is afac-simile of 
wliol is found in the original. 
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(P...I) Co all ^m%9.» in seneral, 



can I chuse^ my most worthy 

len-asses^ to be patrons to this 

r of mine fitter than yoiuC- 

1 ? Your hands are ever open^ 

purses never shut; so that 

stand not in the common 

of dry-fisted patrons^ who 

^.,^ nothing; for you give all. 

Scholars^ therefore^ are much beholden to you^ as vintnen^ 

players, and punks are : those three trades gain by you 

more than usurers do by thirty in the hundred : you spend 

the vtrines of the one, you make suppers for the other^ 

and change your gold into white money with the third. 

1 Mceen-asses.] The equiyoque here intended by the impIicatioB 
of Mitcenasei (Maecenates) must be snfficientlj obTions, 

Who 
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Who 18 more liberal than you ? Who^ but only ciiizens^ 
are more free? Blame me not^ therefore^ if I pick you 
out from the bunch of book-takers^ to consecrate these 
fruits of my brain^ which shall pever ^ie, only to you, 
I know that most ijf you, O admirable GytLS ! can neither 
write nor read, A Hornbook have I invented, because 
I would have you well schooled. 'Paul's is your walk, 
but this your guide : if it lead you right, thank me ; if 
astray, men will bear with your errors, because you are 
(A 3) GuLiiS. Farewell. 

' * PftuPs Uifour walk.'] The body of Si. Pauff chnrch (or Powie^ 
as it was tben commonlj read) wfw, in Becker's day, the publick, and 
etea fashionable walk, but more ju^rticnlarly the resort of loungers, 
cheats,^ and knights of the post ; for it was a priTllcged place con** 
Teplent to the debtor. Nashe, Lodge, Greene, and other writers of 
that era, niake frequent mention of it« Osborne, in his Memoirs of 
K. James I. says, that, till about the interregnum, men of all professions 
'walked in .the* mtMle isle from el^yen. till noon, and after dinner 
fVom three to six : ai|d he adds ; that in regard of the nnl?ersal 
commerce, there happened little, that did not first or last arrive there. 
In short, it was the seat of traffick and negociation in general, even 
the moneychangers had their stations in it. See a note at the latter 
part of Chapter 5. Bishop Earle has a section entitled PmU*s Walk^ 
in his Mierdeosmograpky^ of which there h a rory ralnaMe edition 
reoently put forth^ with not^^ by Philip Bliss, E^. of Oxfori. 
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E reader^ I could ^villingly 
ootent that thou shouldst 
^ be at cost to buy . this 
nor at the labour to read it. 
lot my ambition to be a roan in 
tbus^ ^eyery term : Ad prelum 
yam ad pralium ; we should 

to the press as we come to 

the field, seldom. This tree of Gulls was planted long 

1 every term.] The fashionable seasons in London were formerly 
regulated bj the law^termty fashionable persons thronging to the 
metropolis at those periods ; as is now done in the winter, or early 
in the spring. Authors, and booksellers made it a point to produce 
something new erery term. Nashe had always a work ready for these 
seasons, so had Churchyard. Constant allnsion^to the printing for 
each term may be found i^ the prefaces to the ephemeral publications 
qf Q. Elizabeth'! day, and in most pamphhis. By the way, it is to 

since ; 
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since; but not taking, root^ Muldiievor bear till now., It 
hath a relish of ^Grobianism^ and tastei very strongly 

be remarked that tfae word pampkiei^ wliidi now always means a proM 
publication, was formerlj used to designate one in Terse. Ball, men<i 
tiooiog a reader of his eatiras, $a uses the word pamphlet : 
^' Yet when be hath my crabbed pamphiei read." 

Yiftoip^niAauM, Sat. 1. Bvoit 4, 
And thus Marston : 

<^ These notes were better sung *mong better sort ; 
<^ Bat to my pamphlet few, save fools, resortw'^ 

SCOUBQC OF YlLLANT, Sut. ij Bpok I. 

: ^ Grobianism.] Decker here alludes to the ipf>tiak^stii\iMCh^imu$^ 
by a Grerman author, Frederick Dedekind, a native of Nevstal, 
which is written in Latin elegiack verse^ and in its n^re jiQiaeifrhat 
I'esembles Erasmns's PaneQfrick on FoUyi ; but its leading object is ^o 
^diibit rules forgood manners, though it apparently tnculca(|ff^j)9^ 
.Tility. Dean.Sivift had possibly read it^ and composed in cona^nanee 
bis admirable Directions to Servants* ladeed the .Epg{^ VtffHipn 
pf GrobianuSf which I shall hereafter i^aiice, js dedicate to ^tlWm, 
Dedekind's book is an amplification of the old liatin verses formerly 
used in schools by Sulpicius Yerulanus, and the equally *oalebraled Sdtms 
Piter «if Mensam : it is not improbable but it might have been ^nef 
foastdered a mirthful manual for boys, to teach them, proper behaviour* 
Aftromsit isnow become, it had gone through several editions; whence 
5rfr may infer .that it was a favourite with the publick. As far as 
nyinfaraation serves mci I will endeavour to enumerate its editions : 
The irat oertaiuly came out U49, but I only know it from quotation ; 
wbcfs^imatedy' and its icxai^t title, I cannot learn ; I should imagine it 
taiiieihi j^m^ wiAb that given in the Delida: Poetarum Germanorupir^ 
(^iWkldi fi^^m^j) wb^Oi M*« P««"» p«nsi»ted but of tjro bpokt.~ 

^ • of 
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It was next printed 1552, irating a tkird book added ; and a prefa(S6 
prefrtt, addresied ^o fiinio« BiogiBft,. dated VTitieberge, tbe aan* 
jeac^'- Another edition was produced 1556, In ^o. with tbis title < 
ChrobianuMy sizfie de incuUit Mtfritttk ei inurbrnti^ Ogstii^.^-^t was 
again pablished at FraoofbrC^ ld84, iii8iro^ with a seemingly ?aried 
Utiet OroU(uiui.etGrabiammy de' Mm^m SimplieiiatCy Libritres^ in 
Graiicm omnhtm Ruttidtaiii JmunHumcomcriptiy ptr M. Friderioum 
Bedekindunu iam-defnA «d Juthore dilignUer emesuUi^ pleritqiM 
in Locii cum P^antpUsf tmm tLxempH$ auciu Franc* tipud Hcered* 
Chr.^Bgei^n^\Sat±imi, jOr^bkmUy in this title) refers to rales girea 
for the conduct of the female sex, af Grobianui does to those Yor 
the mdle. The Oxfdrd Bodleian Dbrarj, and die Britisii Mosenm 
hatweoplesof this edition.-^An impression was afterwards pttt forth 
Lugd. BidoB. tst Ojficind Joannis Maife^ 1631, in Itmo. with tlie 
f Mowing title tfVfffenW Dedekindi Ludus Mt^riaM^ de Morum 
Sim^cifafCy' ieu Rwftieii^tey vulgo' dictu$ €rrManU$ : Libri tren 
This 'boelL was knt me by Mr. Douce, to whose ready and polite 
cdttinunlcations respecting thie present work I esteeai myself greatly- 
indebted. The prefatory poem to Simon Bingius, with the date 155^ 
odbiir^'; and the last chapter of the third book bears the title of. 
Qf'oMana. Dt Mcribrnt qtut Firgin&s dcceant^ turn Domiy turn hf. 
PMHcoleiin ConvitHsy ei alibi.— An editibn, t^hich I baTs had nto op» • 
polttMty to ^kttmlne, again isstred from the Leyden ^iresa^ 164^— It 
-wai^ I believe, lastly reprinted at London, 1661, in 12nio. and moat • 
pfObttbly'from the Francfort edition of 1584, as it fans the ti^ of a 
GrtMafMict'Gt^Mana. Of this edition there is a copy in the British 
MiMhib.'-i^Mekind^s poem, comprised in twobooke oaiy^ is also fobad 
In'tiHlt^cIl known collection by Grnter, Deidaite Po0iarumG>ermanm* 
rt^^'im^fi^t PAgi» ion of PkrtS, with tMs ttUe : FridcricilMkkMi 
JWw w P ^ ift toM Ndlr^mltyi^l^^ It was erideiitly reeeired 

haying 
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Imviog tranalflEted lomy books of that into Eogluh yersej. 

therein from the earliest exemplar, before a third book was added. TIm 
langaage often appears to differ. much from that of the later edition8> 
and is of inferior merit 

An English rersion of this Grerman poet's work is extant; and, 
though published so late as 173t, is exceedingly scarce ; it bears the title 
of Grobiantts^ or the Compleai Booby ; an ironical Poem^ in three Books. 
Done into English^ from the original Latin of Friderick Dedekindut^ 
^Jf Roger BuU^ Esq. In this rersion, t^e last chapter inscribed Grom 
biana^ giving instructions for female manners, is omitted. It is hand- 
somely printed in 8to. and the poetry b not deficient as to harmonj : 
some specimens will appear, where Dedekind's original work is quot^* 

The word grobianism implies ^/AfiMfs, smuttiness* Kgrobiqny 
according to Phfllips, (World of Words) and Bailey, is a *« slpTenly 
^< ill.bred fellow." Skinber deriTes it from the Teutonick, grob^ inter- 
preting ineivUiSj agrestisj incuUus, S(c. In low Latin, groba l^ 
ihe same signiication with /oi^o, cloaca; and Da.Cango derives it 
from the German grube^ " a ditch,'* The French adopt the w^rd; 
and CotgraVe expliUns grobianisme by ^< grobianism, slofeoljness^ 
** unmannerly parts or precepts." , i < : 

In the Bodleian library at Oxford, la an nnpiiMished, mid hitherto 
tinnoted M. S. dramatick production, no date, but penned, as the 
Ingenious Hbrariao, Mr. Bliss, conjcclnres, much about D^ker's 
day : it is entitled Grohianefs Nuptials ; aad b such a tissue of 
obscenity and beastliaess, that it is ioi possible to select, a sguigle scene 
or passage £t for 4he pnblick eye. Old Grobian^ or GrobfanuSf calls 
his associates to a feast, at which he proposes to bestow his daughter 
Grobiana on the candidate most worthy of her, and at last fixes, on 
TatUobUn^ one of the members of the society, apparently % resj 
fit partner for the fair« The intermediate scenes are made up witl^ a 
description of the rules «f the Grobians, the perioa of. Grpbfa^fi^ 

and 
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ittd not gtesAlj likmg thfe subject^ 'I icltared^e sliape^ ^lid 
^of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Englishman. It is a table 

and a quarrel between the riral loyers ; the whole of which is alike 
ridiculous, and disgusting. 

Might there not hare existed in Decker^s time a society, perhaps 
of low profligates, who called themseWes Grobians ; and might not 
this Tery drama hare been written^ much about that time, to satirize 
them ? 

The grobiofty or ail-paunch family ^ are thus mentioned by John 
Bulwer, in the Appendix^ exhibiting the Pedigree of the English 
Gallani^ to his AnthropometamorphoHs^ Man tramformedy or the 
ariijicial Changeling^ I653y 4to. Page 536 ; a most rare, and singular 
book : *^ The bombastlng of long peascod-bellied doublets so cum- 
« bersome to arm, and which made men seem so far from what they 
« were, was sure invented in emulation of the grobian, or alUpaunck 
« famny.»» 

^ having translated many books — into English Terse-—/ altered the 
shape, kcJ\ It would appear that our author had b^un to translate 
Dedekind*s work, according to the original, in verse ; but that either 
growing tired of the fetters of rhyme, or fnncying that he could better 
adapt the satire to his own times in plain prose^ he changed his pltm^ 
and gifrre the book lis present fdrm« 



(^ of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Englishman.] Dutchman ^ 
a generick name, in Decker's day, for any one belonging t^ ^a 
German continent. The old writers perpetually called the German 
the Dutch language; In which they cannot be accused of inacdnraey, * 
when we consider that they do but literally render the word Temfseh^ I 
They are howerer too often erroneous, in ascribing cdantries^ tO'^ 
persons dot belonging to them* 

c wherein 
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iffhereia are drawn sundry pictures : tbe colours are fresh ; 
if they be well laid on^ I think my workmanship well 
bestowed ; if ill^ so much the better^ because I draw the 
picti^^ only of GuLLf- 

T. a 
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Clie Cfiapter0 contalnety in tfiitf Soofc^ 



HAP. 1. 77i^ old World, and 
the new weighed together. The 
Tailors of those Times, and these 
compared. The Apparel, and 
Diet of our Jirst Fatiiers. 



Chap. 2. How a young Gallant shall twt only keep 

/lis Clothes, which many of them can hardly do, 

from Brokers ; hut also save the Charges of taking 

Physick; with other Rules for the Morning. The 

Praise of Sleep, and of Going naked. 

Chap 3. How a Gallant should warm himself by the 
Fire; how attire himself Description of a Man's 
Head. The Praise of long Hair. 

c 2 Chap, 4. 
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Chap. 4. How a GaUomt should behave himself in Pouts 
Walks. 



Chap« 5. How a GaUasU shaulA behave himself in an 
Ordinary: 

Chap. 6. How a Gallant should behave himself in a 
Playhouse 



C0AP. 7. How a GaOani should behave himself in d 
Taveim, 



Chap. 8. How a Gallant is to behave himself passing" 
through the City^ at all Hours a^ the J^fightf and 
how to pass by any Watch. j 
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GULL'S HORNBOOK, 



OB 



FASHIONS TO PLEASE ALL SORTS OF GULLS. 



^rooemtum. 



SING^ like the cuckoo in June^ . 
to be laughed at. If therefore 
I make a scurvy noise^ and that 
mj tunes sound unmusically; the 
ditty being altogether lame in 
respect of the bad feet^ and un- 
handsome in regard of the v?orm- 
eaten fashion ; you that have 
authority under the broad seal of mouldy custom to be 



' Isingi like the cuckoo in June/] From this exordiniD> it would 

called 
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called the ** gentle audience/' set your goodly great hands 
to my pardon : or else^ because I scorn to be upbraided 
that I profess to instruct others in an art, whereof I myself 
am ignorant, do your worst ; chuse whether you will let 
my notes have you by the cars, or no; hiss, or give 
plaudites ; I care not a nutshell which of either : you 
can neither shalce our comick theatre with your stinking 
breath of hisses, nor raise it with the thunderclaps .of 
your hands : up it goes, in dispetto del fato. Hlie motley 

B6em that Decker's tract came oat in the month of JunCy perhaps at 
the beginning of Trinity termv 

^' Hoarse as a cuckoo in June** occurs in Queenhoo Hallj Vol. 1, 
Page 80 ; that whimsical modern medley of antiquated ingredients, 
compounded by the late ingenious Joseph Strutt. He might have had 
Decker in view, when he penned the phrase. The cuckoo, just 
preyious to its departure hence, which is correctly the first week in 
July, is iaid to acquire a more harsh and discordant note. This bird 
roiews its visit to u^, as correctly, in the middle ot ApriU 

Again, in the Sun*s Darlings A. 4, S^ 1, a masque in which 
Pecker joined with John Ford, wchaye: *< I was botn a euckqo in 
^^ the springy and lost my voice in summer^ trith lajlog my eggs in a 
♦^ sparrow^s nest." 

' the motley is bought, and a oott with four elbows.] The m^/fey 
was the usaal fool's coat of many colours ; ot perhaps rather hW 
puftout, or cloak, from the following passage in Shakspeare; 
*' Or to see a fellow 
*< In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
♦< Wm iw deoeiM.'» 

Prologue to Henrt 8 

is 
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is 1)CMight t and a coat i;^ith four elbows^ for ait; 0ttf thvi 
will wear it, is put to makings ^ia defiance of the seve^ 
wise masters. For I have smelt out of the mu3tj sheets 
of an old almanack^ that> at one time or other^ even be 
that *jets upon the neatest and sprucest leather ; even he 
that talks all adage and apothegm ; even he that will 
not have a wrinkle in hisr new satin suit^ though his mind 
be uglier than his face^ and his face so iUfayouredly made^ 
that he looks at all times as if a toothdrawer were fumbling 
(B) (sj about his gums ; with al thousand lame heteroclites more, 
that cozen the world with a gilt spur and ^a ruffled boot ; 

The oMtf fMh four M&m$ I take to be tiie cha^ dtoalilet we tas 
Mir feols weat oil tl^ itage at preswit, .ki old plays^ with aa •e^bra 
pair of sleeves haoging loose behind^ conseqneBtlj hariiif Imc elbows. 

' * ind^imee of the^ww^ wise raasiors.} Those eelebiatediSrectoii 

4age9y here, alluded to, must be DwoMHar to »osA readers ; ihqr ifeie 
Solon^ CkOoy PmMcus^ Bim^ Periamthry Ctstbuha^ aad TftoJMw 

^ jets upon ihs neaiesi amd spruced femAer.] Sieps upoa, tr^adi 
km^lhiify. Thas Shakspeave: ^< Coatenplation makM a rare tarkej^^ 
« cock of him; how h9 jets iiader his adTaaced plamea!" JJweffth 
Nigkiy A. % S. d« 

^ a raffled boat.'] ▲ hoot with a large tum-domn icp^ hanging 
low and loose aboat the leg, as was then the fashioa. Thus Bea 
Joasoa^ Every matt oui of hie Humour^ A. 4, S* 6 : ^^ One of the 
^< rowels (of mj silver spurs) catched hold of the ruffle of mj booi^ 
<^ whieh, being Spanish leather^ and subject to tear^ overthrows me*** 

Fill 
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will be all g;lad to fii themselva; in ^ Will Sommer hh 
wardrobe^ and be driven^ like a Flemish hoy in foul 
weather^ to slip into our school^ and take out a lesson. 
Tush! '^Ccelum primus stdtitid. All that are chosen 
constables for their wit go not to heaven. 

^ to fit themselves in Will Sonnner fab wardrobe.] That is, in tfae 
iM/ey, or fooPs dress^ the habit of Will Sommer^ or Sommers^ who 
was profforbfadlj a baifoon, haTlng been, some leyeot^ years before 
tbedate of this tract, jester to K. Henry 8. Holbein painted. him 
In a long tanic, of which portrait there is a y^rj rave print by Francis 
Delaram : and ho has likewise tntroduoed him in that fine picture 
of Henry, and some of hb family, which now decorates the meeting- 
room of the Society of Antiquaries ; a monkey is tiiere clinging to 
his neck, performing a most ridicnlotts but grat^yiag oferation on 
WilUam's bead. 

^ Cmbtm peiimui $uUU{&* Sfc^'] A qnotatipn from.H^race, Ode 9, 
Lib, 1. I fancy our anth6r meant, by adducing it, to say: 5' We 
^' all, in our folly, would reach a height we cannot attain ; and 
^^ fancy ourselves wiser than we art. Tet however wise you maybe, 
^^ good folks, there are none of you bvl will be gbi to teke a leaf 
'^ oulof oupbook> and gather instruction thenee. it is noti.«T^ . 
^< one that has a good wit, who can reach die summit of koowle^e." 
1 know not how far Decker might, in this fignratiTO mention of , 
constables^ have had an eye to Shakspeare^s Mwh ad& abmU NotMngy 
A. 3, S. 3, where Dogberry asks the watch : who he tUnks '< the 
^^ roost desariUss man to be canstablen^^ That play muat >hare been 
some eight years in togue, when the prei^ tract was written. 
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A fig therefore for 'the new-found college of critics. 
You courtiers^ that do nothing but sing the ^gamut^ ARE 
of '^compiimental courtesy ; and, at the rustical behaviour 
of oiir cottntiry muse, will screw forth "worse faces than 

^ the new-found college of criticks.] . See a note to Chapter 5. 

^ gamut, ARE, &c.] The verb are h here so distinguished^ as 
to convey to the eye a continuation of the joke intended in the word 
gamut J by recalling the idea of o-re, or a^la^mure^ the lowest note 
but one In ^ch of the three septenarks of Gnido'^s musical scale. 
Shalspeare, in like manner, thus fancifnlly plays upon the gamui. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord^ 
A-rey to plead Hortensio's passion ; 
B»mij Bianca, tak^ him for thy lord, 

C'fauty that loves with all affection : 
D-soUrcj one cliff, two not^s hare I ; 
E-ta-miy show pity, or I die. 

Taming of the Shbew, A. 3, S. 1. 

^*%mplimental courtesy.'] It was absolutely necessary for the 
finished gallant of Decker's day, to b6 well rersed in all the phrase- 
^^<^9 And routine of compliment^ which eught to be learnt, as it 
were, by tule^ or scale. Thus Marston, describing such a gallant, 
•ays : 

' " Mark nothing but his clothes^ 

^^ His new-stamptrcontp/tm^n/, his eanon oaths ; 
" Mark those,** 

Scot; ROfi: FOR ViLLANY, Soi. 7, Book % 

" worse faces than those which God and the painter, &c.] The 
painters of those days appear to hare been but scurvy composers of 

I> those 
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those vt^hiefa God anid the 'pftinter has bestowed Upon you ; 
I defy your perfumed scorn ; and vow to poison your 
^'muskcats^ if their civet excrement do but once play with 
my nose. You ordinary Gulls^ that^ through a poor and 
silly ambition to be thought you inherit the revenues of 
extraordinary wit^ will spend your shallow censure upon 
the most elaborate poem so lavishly^ that all the ^'painted 
tablemen about you take you to be heirs apparent to ricli 

m^n. KoBt| Ib ShakspeAre'i Lear, A. 2, S. 2, ^peakiog of iht 
steward, sajs, that ^< a stonecutter, or a paitUerj could not hate 
<^ made him so ill." 

^ mnskcats.] This appellation for a perfumed coxcomb was not 
uncommon* Ben Jonson has it : 

^^ Away, muikcdUV* 

Cynthia's Revels, A« 4^ S. i- 

*' painted tablemen.] The usual dictionary interpretation of 
tablemen is the men of chess, or draught-boards. And Phillips, ia 
his World of Words, explains tables, or a pair of tables^ hj firamee 
that open and shut, being painted or inlaid of different colours, fat 
the placing of chessy ^c. The meaning of the passage in which these 
words occur, however Decker may express himsdf, I take to be this : 
^< Ton blockheads, whO| by your silly criticisms before illiterate 
^< auditors senseless as painted chess-men^ would wish to appear as 
'^ rich in wit and learning as Midas was in gold, may bum my book, 
^< for aught I care, to dry your tobacco." 

A learned friend fancies, that by painted tablemen we are to 
aa^erstandl ga^fiy^^ipparelkd Hverj/^servants attendant at table. 

Midasj 
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Midas, that had more skill in alchyBuy than '*Kellj with 
the philosopher's stone, (for all that he could lay his fingers 
on turned iiito beaten gokl) ^^dry tobacco with my leaves, 

I* Kellj.] This wM fta SMociate/ ia necromancy, wiihtlie celen 
brated Dr, Dee, whose interconrsc with spirits was published In Loudon. 
1&50, bj Dr. Meric Casatibon* Edward Kelly^ otherwise Talbot^ 
was bom at Worcester, ] 655 ; and died in Germany, 1593, by leaping 
from the window of his prison, where he was confined for his indis* 
cretions. He wrote a poem on chymistry, and another on the 
philosopher's stone. See an account of him in Wood's Jihenns 
Oxoniensesm Ben Jonson thus mentions him : 

*^ A man the emperor 
<^ Has courted aboTe Kelly ; sent him medals 
<^ And chains t' inrite him." 

Alchemist, A, 4, S, 1. 

IB dry tobacco, &c.] This luxury is satirized throughout the present 
tract, continuing rather a noyelty at the time it was written; for 
tobacco was introduced into England only twenty six years before : 
its use.wiA then a designation of puppyism, as it now is of boorishnes^; 
although snuffing yet belongs to the polite of the present day, owing 
perhaps to the high workmanship and elegance of our moderfi gold 
snnffboxey. It is no wonder that the inirodnctioB of ^ weed ^f 
such powerful effluvia should have excited the disgust of nice lionse* 
wives, and delicate mistresses; from the rerolution it must baTO 
occasioned in domestick cleanliness, and personal sweetnesp. The 
treatises and poetical witticisms, that appeared on 4ts first employ in 
society, kre equally numerous and curious. It is singular, whenibe 
introduction of this new indulgence had so engaged, the pep of 
almost erery cotemporary playwright and pamphleteer^ nay e?^ of 
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you go©d drj-brained ^^poljpragmonists, till your pipe- 
offices snioke with your pitifullj-stinking ^''girds shot out 
against me. I conjure you^ as you come of the right 
goo^ecaps^ stain not your house ; but^ when at a new play 
j^ou t^ke. up ^^he twelvepenny room next the stage^ because 
the lords and you may seem to be hail-fellow-weli-met; 
there draw forth this book^ read aloud^ laugh aloud^ and 
play the anticks^ that all the garlick-mouthed stinkards 
may cry out ; ^^^' Away with the fool !" As for thee, 

royalty itself, (See K. Jameses Counterblast to Tobacco.) that Shaks- 
peare should haTe been totally silent upon it. 

Decker, in his Wonderful Year^ again mentions drying tobacco 
with his writings : 

<^ Or some smok'd gallant, who at wit repines, 
^^ To dry tobacco with my wholesome lines.*' 

The immoderate use of perfumesi which preTailed among fops of 
fashion at the same period, the reader will perceive was alike an 
object of oar author's satire : it was indeed ridiculed by most 
writers of that day. 

1® polypragmonists.] busybodies^ or rather perhaps inch ad hare a 
multiplicity of employments, 

17 girds shot out against me.] Sarcasms^ Jeers, gibes* Thos 
Shakspeare : 

<< I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio." 

Taming op the Shrsw^ A. 5, S. 2. 

1* the twdf epenny room next the stage."] See a note to Chapter 6. 

i« << Away with the fool !"] This would seem to hare been a sort 

Momus^ 
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Momus^ ^^chew nothing but hemlock ; and spit noAing 
but the syrup of aloes upon my papers^ till thy very 
rotten lungs come forth for anger. I am ^^shake-proof ; 
and^ though, with ^Hannibal, you bring whole hogsheads 
of Tine^ar-railings, it is impossible for you to quench of 
come over my Alpine resolution. I will sail boldly and 
desperately alongst the shore of the isle of Gulls ; and in 
defiance of those terrible block-houses, their loggeth^ds, 
make a true discovery of their wild^ yet habitabte 
country. 

of popular phrase, at that time current ; arisiDg, no doubti from the 
satiety occasioned by foolti* jokes, whether on the stage or in prirate. 
In Shakspcare's Twelfth Nighty A. 1, S. 5, where so mnch wit is 
bandied about respecting fool^ OliTia sajs : ^^ Take the fool away/' 
The expression again occurs in Ckoqi. 6. of this work, 

^ chew nothing but hemlock.] ^^ Go poison yourself.^ Hemlock 
would here seem put for poison in general, being formerly esteemed 
one of the rankest of all Tcgetable poiions. 

^ snake-proof.] Envy^proof. This was no uncommon metaphor 
with the old writers* 

^ Hannibal.] The passage of Hannibal oyer the Alps, when he 
dissolred the rock with hot ? inegar to effect a road for his soldiery, 
is well known* See LiTy, Lib. 21. And thus Jurenal, Sat* 10. 
<< Opposuit natura Alpemque, nlTomque : 
^^ Diducit scopulos, et montem rumpii acdoJ^ 
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Sound an aknim flierefore^ O them my. eouragwus 
muse ! afid> like a ^Dkitdbi mkti, ?iMke proelamation witb 
W thy drum : the eieetl .of tiiineiO^yes beings that if any 
man^ woman^ or ohiUL, be he lofd^ be he lown/be he 
courti^^ bebeearter,. of the inns of courts or inQs of cify^ 
ibat^ hatiagfrom the bottom of his heart all good manners 
aadgenerota educatioo, is teally in love^ or rather doats 
on that ex^lMi coontry IsAy, innocent Simplicity^ being 
the firsts fair«»t> . and chiefest chambermaid that our great 
grandam Eve entertained into service: or if any person 
aforesaid^ longing to make a voyage ^in the Ship of Fools, 
v/iould venture all the wit that his mother left him to liv6 
in the country <if Gulls, cockneys, and coxcombs; to the 
intent that^ haunting theatres^ he may sit there^ '^like a 

^ make proclamation with thy dmin.] TJie Dutck publtc criers 
made use of a drum^ as ours now do of a bell. 

•* in the Ship of Fools.] AlladiQg to the Navis siultifera, a vcr j 
popular book of that period, writteu by Alexander Barclaj, a learned 
Scotc)ii9aD : it is ao allegorical poen, satirizitig the yices and follies 
of mankind ; first publislied in folio by Richard Pinson, I608« 

«* /lArc a popinjay.] A mere parroi^ k talkative coxcomb. Those, 
who are curious to ascertain whether the^ popinjay . be really the same 
bird with the parrot^ may coivolt the scholiasts of Shakspeare on the 
following line: 

<^ 1V» ^^Q pestered with a popinjay. '^^ 

Hemrt 4, Part I, A. 1, S, 3. 

popinjay. 
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popinjay^ opiyx*^ Itttrfl pky^sffe^fcesy v^iclai aft^rwafd 
may furniih' thef necesiity ; kt his** bairo knowledge to 
maintain ^taA)letalkt br^else^ ^hauatiag tevemB,^ desirei to 
take^ the bacchanalian^ degiMtf^ and to^^ite himself in 
arte libmidi fkagi^er; that a*iiMrdimari(MPiMiiiM^t Kke 
Bias/ and m the stress widklike^ a^bra^art;- tiiat on 
foot longs to go like a French lackey^ and on hors^ack 
ri()es like w Engliiti taHor : or that « from teren years and 

^ to learn pfay-speiieched.J This Tiumour of interlarding discourse 
with theairie^d qu^ifUioH Is thus ridiculed 1l>7 John Marston : 
^^ Now I hare him^ that ne'er of aught did speak, 
^^ But when of plays and players he did treat : 
^^ Hath made a commonplace-book out of playsj 

** And speaks in print. 

^^ HewriteSy he rails, hejests, he courts, (whatnot?) 
<^ And all from but his huge long^scraped ttock 
*< Of aell-penn'd plays.'' 

ScouaGS or ViLLANT^ Sat. 11, Books, 

^ haunting taverns.^ ^^^ original has heating^ which I think 
eridcntly a misprint | as spch word will afbrd no sense whaterer : 
haunting taverns appositely connects with haunting theatres, which 
precedes* 

^ write.] Thft original has waste, which I concdye to be also a 
misprint; as that word could afford no sense. The misprints, and 
palpable mistakes in thcuoriginal copy are teryl:iUttierous« 

^ sit like Bhi.yThiih silent. A reference being made^ respect- 
ing thift philosopher; to the following passage in Plutarch's little 

upward^ 
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upward^ till bis djiog day^ ^aj a month's ihiiid io l&ave 
the Gull's Hornbook by hesirt ; by which in time he may 
be promoted io serve any lord in Europe^ as his crajf%y 
fool or his bawdy jester ; yea, and to be m dear to his 
lordships as for the excellency of his fooling to be admitted 
both to ride in coach with him^ and to ''lie at his very 

Treatise on GarrulUy t ^^ Tbose who deal in prorerbs say ; that 
^^ what is in the sober man's heart, is on the drunkard's tongue* 
^^ Hence Bias, sittiog silent at a banquet, and being upbraided with 
<^ stupidity by a talkati? e coxcomb, replied : ^^ Where is the fool 
^* that can be silent in his cups?'* This anecdote is yery neatly 
narrated in John Lyly's Ephosbus, subjoined to his Euphueu 

It may not be improper to remark in this place, that many of the 
apothegms of the wise Grecians were borrowed from the Jewish 
writers; the foregoing from Plutarch may be traced in EocUsiatHcut^ 
Chap. 21, Ver. 26 : <^ The heart of fools is in their mouth ; but tha . 
<^ mouth of the wise is in their heart.'* 

^ has a month's mind.] A proTcrbial expression to imply vl strong 
inclination to any thing. It originated, says Ray, in his Proverbial 
Phrases J from one of those lesser funeral solemnities appointed by 
any person to be held in remembrance of him^ when deceased, at the 
period of cTery month. We read, in ancient wills, of a year's mindj 
a week's mind. Polydore Vergil has shewn that the custom is of 
Roman origin. In the notes to the Northumberland Household Book 
is one very satisfactory on this subject. 

" lie at his very feet on a truekle-bed.] It was formerly the 
custom, for the page to lie at the feet of his lord aad roaster on a 
truckle-bed. Thus Thomas Middleton, in his More DiisemUcri beside 

feet 
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feet (3^^ a truck^le-^bed. I^t all luoh; (and I hope, the ;i^orld 
has not left hec old faahiQns^ but there are ten^ thousand 
•uch) repair hither. Never knocks you that < strive to be 
ninnyhaniaiQr ; but with your feet spurn open the door^ 
and enter into our sohool i you shall no^ p^d tp biQr 
books ; no ; ^scorn to distinguish, a B firom a bat^ledoor ; 
only look that your ears be long enough to reach our 
rudimants^ and you are made for ever. It is by heart 
that I vrould ha,ve you to con my lessons^ and therefore 

fWomen, Ai 1^% f. << Well, go thy ways, for as sweet a breasted 
^< ypage at efer laj iM his master'^ feet ia a truckle-bed.^* Nay, *«Ten 
on a marriage Aigbt, it is said, the page still kept bis pdat. ' Erer^ 
sleeping-TOOiii was funiished With two beds, a stendiog^.-aiida ttuckUm 
bed, -^Qiie for the master, ^he other for the servant .Stf ^^ sdde. of ^MMt 
^^;fif iho: garter^" desorihing Sir John S^lstaff^s-appartinent to inMler 
Simpkt^ia^i; ^^ There's his chamber, his hottse, his casUe, hi»stand<k 
iog.bed, and truckle-bed.^* Merry Wioes of Windeer^ A; 4, 6. 6. 
Again, in Hall's account oj a servile tutor i 
<< First, that he lie apon the truckle^bedy 
* *^< While hfs young master lieth o'er his head." 

\ . . • YiRcnoEMiAEUif, 5a;. 6, BooAr 3. 

^ ecelm to dittinguM a B from a battledoor.} This seeois^ to 
hare been a cant phinse of tbe^time, in substitnting one tiling for 
another. Thus John Taylor, the water«poet : 

^^ For in this age of criticks are sodi store, - 
«« That of aB will make a battledoor.'' 

Dedication to Tatloe's MqT*ro. 
He again dedicates his Odcomb^s Complaint to ^* The Gentlemen 
^^ Readers, that understand a B firom a Battledoor." 

E be 
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he sure to, have roost devouring stoiMchs. Nor be you 
terrified with an opinion^ that our rules be hard^ and 
indigestible ; or that jou shall neter be good graduate* 
in these r«re sciences of barbarism^ and idiotism: O fy 
upon any man that carries that ungodly mind! Tush, 
Tush ; 'Hl'arleton, Kernp^ nor Singer, nor all the UUot 
of foob that now come drawling behind them^ never 
played the. clowns more naturally than the arrantest sot 
(A s) (4) of you all1[ shall, if he will but boil my instructions ill 
his'^brainpan, 

» Tarletdiiy Kcnp, mcr Siofer.} Richard Tturkton was one 6( 
the ftrst ctvwas, and bafboas that had then erer appeared eti the 
Eaglisb stage ; be was an immoderate favourite with the public, and 
eiven with royaltj. Baker speaks of him at length, in his Biograpkia 
DrmmtUca^ as the aathor of J%s Mven deMy Sins^ a lost piece; 
Imtthe scheoM of which was once ia Mr. Stee>rens% and since la 
Mr. Malone's posseseioa. He died aboat 1580, and was saccc^sded in 
his parts by fViiliam K9mpy who stood nearly as fai§^ in general 
estimation, and was also an anthor s the comedy of The Return from 
Parnassus is said to be his; and he wrote sereral jigs, ludicrous 
coaqMiilCoBi, aAsivteriag to the Italian frottole. Kemp was the 
original Dogberry, in Shakspeare's Much ado about Nothing; and 
Kter, hi Romeo emiJuHet. Singer ^ (I belicTe John^) was a per* 
fbrmtr of the same class. They all seem to hare been dead« or off 
the stage^ when Decker flourished ; from the use he makes of the 
Words now and behind^ in the subsequent part of the sentence. 

^ hminpan.} This word is Shakspearean : ^< Many a time, but 

r 

And 
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And lest I niyielf^ like some pedantical Ticar ttamimriDg 
out a most false and crackt Latin oration to master mayor 
of the town and bis brefliron^ should cough and hem 
in my deliyeries ; hj which means you, my auditon^. should 
be in danger to depart more like "Voodcocks than when 
jou came to me : O thou venerable father of ancient^ and 
therefore hoaiy customs^ Sylvanus^ I invoke thy assistance ; 
thou that first taughtest carters to wear hobnails^ and 
^obs to phty christmas-gambols^ and to shew the most 
beastly horse-tricks ! O do thou^ or^ if thou art not at 
leisure, let thy mountebank^ goat-footed ^^Faunus, inspire 
mc with the knowledge of all those silly and ridiculous 
fkshions, which 'Hhe old dunstical world wore even out 
at elbows ; draw for me the pictures of the most simple 



<< for a saUet, my hramptm had been defl ifith a bmwn bill." 

Hbnkt e, Pari ^y A. 4, S. 10. 
Drydea also employs the word. 



^ woodooeks.] Foob were so called,, by many of o«r old wrilert, 
from a popular opInloB, once generally received, ibat such birds were 
actnally dettiinle of brains* 

^ lobs.] Lubbers^ loobies. 

^ Faunas.] The original has Fmmu 

^ the aid dunstical world."] Stupid^ indodi; a word perhaps of 
the aathor'4 coinage, for I find it no where else* 

fellows 
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fellows thfep livings that by their patterns I may paint 
the like ! Awake^ thou nobl^t drunkard Bacchus ; thou 
must likewise stand t6 me^ if at least thou canst for 
reeling ; teach roe, ""you sovereign skinker, how to take 
*Hhe German -8 upsy-freeie^ *Hhe Panish rowsa, *Hhe Swit?5er*s 

* ^ou sovereign skiDker.] This ancient appellation for ctfp- 
bearerj or JUler of wine is purely Danish (skenker*) it is tkigalar,- 
that we should seem indebted to the Danes for many of onr terqii of 
joUitj. See a Qote^ a little further on, respecting the Danish rowia^ , 

^ ike German's upsj-free^e.] The oiriginal has Germmiie^s. ^ The 
last two words are almost inexplicable ; I would howerer hazard this 
interpretation of them t « tips^ draught, or swaUowing liquor M 
drmnk ; deriring them from op^ze^^ Dutch, which me^tnA literally over 
sea; and fressen, which, in High-Dutch or German, signifies to 
iwaUow greedily, to gormandize* Half seas over, or nearly drunk, 
with us, is moft likely a proTerbial phrase borrowed from tho 
Dntoh. 

As giTing some colour to my coqjecture ; take the following pas. 
wgeE from Beo Jonson, and Fletcher, consulting their commentators^ 
VThaUey, Sympsbn, Seward, kc who all confers themsehea puzsled; 
<^ 1 am thine own ad unguem^ npsie-freeze. 

TbE CA9X is AI.TBRED, A 3, S. 1, 

Which I should interpret : ^^ I am perfectly thine, CTen in my 
" cups^' 

<< I do not like the dulness of your eye i 
<^ )t hath a heary cast, 'tis upsee Dutpli." 

Alchemist, A. 4, S.(J. 



stoop 
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27 
stoop of rhenuht ^e Italian's parmizant^ ^he ISngli^h* 

<< So sit down, lads, 
'< And drink me tf»M;|f-Dotch." 

Bbggar'i 6csu> a. 9y ^' V* 

^* •P*'*^* I ^or the structure, 

<« Which is the bowl. 
^^ Uiggcn* Which must be t^f^^English, 
^^ Strong Justj London beer/* 

iDBMy A. 4, S. 4. 

*i the Danish rowsaj A large dose of liquor* Thus in the comedy 
of the Sun*i Darling^ A. 4, S. 1, composed bj our author and John 
Pord conjointly: ^^I am for you in that too; (a dance) 'twill jog 
^^ down the lees of these ro«M« into a freer passage." The word is 
Shakspearean ; on which Mr, Sterens obserTes^ that It is ^f Danish 
extraction, quoting the passage before ns from our GuWt Hornbook. 
<< The king doth wake to night, and takes his rou$o.** 

Hamlet, A. 1, 8. 4. 
<< »pore heat'n, they haye given me a roiMe already*" 

Otiibli«o, a. % S. 8.. 
Thus too in Robert Dabom^s Th$ CkriHim turned Turky )012 ; 
^ Our friends may tell, 
" We drank a route to them." 

^ the Switzer^i stoop of rhenish.^ A ttoop is perhaps figurattrely 
put for an immoderate draught ; it seems to hare been really some- 
what better than half a gallon. Mr« Reed obsenes^ that in Hrjram'i 
LoW'Duii^ Dictionaryj 1660, a gallon is eiplained by een kanne van 
imee stoopen. 

^ the Italian^ parmizant.] This word, and some alike Inez* 

man's 
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man'* heaUIw, hi^ heopi, cuiip, tn^lf^ps, *^glo¥fii, froUolifc 
and ^flapdragons^ together with the most notorious qualities 
of the truest tosspots, as *V^pn to cast^ when to quarrel^ 

pUcable, occur in another of Decker's tracts, Seven deadly Sins of 
London^ 4to. 1606. Page 3* ^^ Tkejr were drunk according to all the 
^* rules of learned drunkeaoessi as upsy^freezcj cramboy parmizantJ* 

M the Englishman's healihsy hi$ hoops.] The hoopsy marked on 
a drinking pot, were supposed to limit the draught each man should 
take out of it Shakspeare alludes to this, in his Henry 6, Pari 3, 
A. 4, S. d. 

M The three-Jboop*<f pet shall hare ten hoops.'^ 

So Nashe, in his Pierc6 P^mniksse^s Supplioation to the De^y l$W. 
^^ I believe hoqts ia q«art pots wore invented to that end, that every 
H man should take his Aoop, and no more.*' Probabl)^ otms not dul j 
hoopedy or otherwise marked in measuf^mient, were pifbllckly des- 
troyed ; as alluded to bjr Ben Jeoson, in his (^pUlMs Revelsy A. 1, 
S, 4ty where h^ speaks of ^^ the wbe magistrates of our metropolis 
^^ measuring of ^oals, bunung of oansy aad snek like/' It should be 
here observed that the old drinking-mugs were constructed, as barrels 
now AM) with staves hoimd te^ether by we^den k^^ps. 

M gloves.] This word^ I presume, has some such meaning as the 
shoeing'homy on which see a subsequent note. Or it may imply sucli 
i| qaaatity of any liquor for a draught as a glov^ would coatain. 

¥ fl^pdrag^^n*'] These are any small eombastible. bodies (they 
■ay be foriMd of almcaids) fired at one end, apd A<»ated ia a glssi of 
liquor, which an experienced toper swallows unharmed, while yei btaa-i 
log. Thus Shakspeare : 
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wfaad to fight^ sod where to ile^p ; bide uoi a drop o# 
thy moist mjttery from me, theu plumped s^ilt-bowl ; 
\mt, like an honest red'-noted win^-bibbefy lay iopefi alt 
thyiecrets, aad the ^mystical hieroglyphiek of ^rasbers 
^'th' eoak, modicums^ and ^shoeing-homs, aodwhytbcj^ 

<< ThoQ art easier swallowed tban tLjtdpdragon. 

XiOTK'9 LA»otR to^, A. 5, d. !• 
^^ And dmks off candlei' ends for flapdragont* 

Henrt 4, Part 2, A. 3, S. 4. 

*' trft^ #^ cast.} The word tmt will adtoit tut nany hiferpreta. 
tions ; and a Tery coarse one, I rather tfcink^ k here oi^Bt : ^* wheil 
<< he hat drUnk so much Jiqvdf, that it b right to disgorge it." It 
may imply ; ^< when it is proper to call the taTem-bill, and ta$i it :" 
or ; *^ when it is fit to break np the jollity, and dismiss his bottle- 
<< companions*" In the latter ivstance th« word Is Shakspearean : 

^^ Onr general cast ns thns early for the lote of his DesdenoB*.'* 

Otkillo, a. % S. 3. 

Meaning perhaps, says Mr* Steevens^ ^^ dismissed m^ gat rid of 
onr ootupliny." 

^ mysdcal hieroglyphiek.] These words, I fancy, wovld here 
Signify &eeult power ; Indicronsly appHed to the proroeatlYes men- 
tioaad. 

^ rtehers o* fh* coals.} The origlnti has rashers dth eoales^ 
This tetefnl bit of cookery ftm6e9 formerly to 1mt4 hisd great 
togne* Shakspeare mentions if: 



were 
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Were inyeoted^ for what occapatioas^ and when to be 
used. 11iirdl}% (because I will have more than two strings 
tomj bow) Comus^ thou clerk of gluttony's kitchen^, do 
thou also bid me ^^profess ; and let me not rise from table^ 
till I am perfect in alLthe general rules of epicures and 
cormorants : fatten thou my brains^ that I may feed others ; 
and teach them both how to squat down to their meat ; 
and how to munch so like loobies^ that the wisest Solon in 
the world shall not be able to take them for any other. 



^< If #e grow M to be pork^eatersi wo ihall not shortly hate a 
*^ rmsh§r on the coalt for moaej.*' 

MxftCHANT OP Ybnice, A. 3, S. 1* 
See alto the lubsequent note. 

^ 9boeing-horus»] Meaning a ahetf the better to relish our liquor. . 
Thns Ushop John Still : 

<* A slip of bacon 

<< Shall serTO for a shoeingJkam to draw on two pots of ale.'' 
Gammur GuaTON's Needle, A. i, S. 5. 
Nashe's Pierre PennOene'i Supplication to the Deviiy PageSS, 
enumerates, among the drunkard's precepts, that of haring ^^ some 
'^ thooing'hom to draw on jour wine, as a rash^ of the coalsy or a 
'^ red herring." He again uses the phrase, in his Lenten Stt^y.lbW i 
^< A tkoeing^hom for a pint of wine OTerplus." 

I remember to have OTerheard once the remark of a St^ James'i- 
street chairman, who, I hare reason to think, knew nothing of 
Thomas Decker or John Still, that <^ a crust of bread and cheese was 
^^ an excellent |>e^ to hang a pot of porter upon.'' 

^1 profess.] Declare mjseif an adept. The original has prof ace. 

If 
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If there be any fiirerigili in thee, thou beggarly monlrcll 
of Indians, and setter-up of rotten-lunged chimneysweepersi 
tobacco ! I beg it at thy smoky hands, make me thine 
adopted heir, that, inheriting the virtue^ of thy whiffs, I 
(5) may f distribute theni amongst all nations ; and make tl|e 
fantastick Englishmen, above the rest, more cunning in 
the distinction of thy ^roll Trinidado, leaf, and puddingy 
than the whitest-toothed blackamoor in all Asia. After 
thy pipe shall ten thousands be taught to dance, if thou 
wilt but discover to me the sweetness of thy snufl^ with 
the manner of spiiwling, slavering, spetting, and driveling 
in all places, and before all persons^ ^ what songs will 

'^ roH Trinklado, leaf, and pudding.] These may be the three 
ioris of tobacco intended by Ben Jonson, in the Induction to Cynthia^ § 
Revels; where one of the interlocutors says: ^^ I have my three sarti 
^^ of tobacco in my pockety my light by me^ Sec,** To define the 
manufacture of the different kinds is scarcely possible at this time. 
The pudding he again mentions in A« ^, S. 2, of the same piece : <^ He 
^^ neyer kneels but to pledge healths, nor prays but for a pipe of 
*^ pudding'tobacco.** 

^ what songs will I charm oti/.] Singj from darma^ old Ital* 
carmen Lat. The word charm formerly had such meaning. Milton 
would seem so to apply it ; although the acceptation has not, I bdiere^ 
been generally received : 

^< Sweet is the breath of njorn, her rising sweet, 
** With charm of earliest birds ; &c." 

Parabisb Lost, 6. 4, Fer. 64%. 
Spenser uses the word charm in the sense of tuney attune: 
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t chMin otxij m praiBie af those Taltantly^^ong-stinking 
brefttbft^ wbieh i^e catily ptnrchased at tby hands^ if I can 
but get tbee: to trarel through my nose ! All the '' fobs V 
in thefanresAlsidy^s mouth that ever kistlord shall not fright 
me from tby brown presence : for thou art humble ; aad 
from the€Ourts of princes hast Toochsafed to be acquainted 
wt^^nny galleries; and, like a good fellow^ to be 
drank for company yfith watermen^ carmen^ and colliers ; 
whereas before^ and so stilly knights and wise gentlemen 
were^ and are thy companions. Last of all^ tiiou lady of 
elowtts and carters^ scboolmistiMs of foots and wiseacres^ 
thou homely but harmeless Rusticity^ O breathe thy dull 
and dunstical spirit into our gander's quill ! Grown me 
thy poet^ not with a garland of bays — O no ! the number of 
those that steal laurel is too monstrous already-^but swad* 
die thou my brows with those unhandsome boughs^ whicb^, 
like Autumn's rotten hair, hang dangling over fby dusty 
eyelids. Help me^ibou midwife of unmannerliness, to be 
delivered of this embryop that lies tumbling in my brain. 
Direct me in this hard and dangerous voyage^ that, being 
safely arrived on the desired shore, I may build up altars 

Here we our slender pipes maj safely charm. 

Shiphbrb's Calendar, October, 
Charming his oaten pipe unto his peers, 

Collin Clout's come home again. 

M penny galleries.} See a note to Chapter 6. 

to 
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to thy unmatchable rudeness; the excellency whereof I 
know will be so greats that growtnols and ^momes will 
in swarms fly buzzing about thee. So Herculean a labour 
is this that I undertake^ that I am enforced to bawl out 
for all your succours^ to the intent I may aptly furnish 
this feast of fools^ unto which I solemnly invite all the 
world; for at it shall sit not only those whom fortune 
favours^ but even those whose wits are naturally their own. 
Yet^ because your artificial fools bear away the bell^ all 
our best workmanship at this time shall be spent to fashion 
(B s) such a creature.f 

^ momes.] Dolts y blockheads : from the French momon^ gaming 
in strict silence at a masquerade. Hence our cant word mum. It 
occurs in Shakspeare : 

^' Momcy malt*horse, capon, coxcomb^ idiot, patch !*' 

Comedy of Errors, A. 3, S. 1. 
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Ci)ajpter u 



THB OLD WORLD, AND THE NEW WEIGHED TOGETHER. 

THE TAILORS OF THOSE TIMES, AND THESE 

COMPARED. THE APPAREL, AND DIET 

OF OUR FIRST FATHERS. 



OOD clothes are the embroidered 
trappings of pride, and good cheer 
the very eryngo-root of gluttony ; 
80 that fine bacliLS, and fat bellies 
are coach-horses to two of the 
seven deadly sins ; in the boots of 
which coach Lechery, and Sloth 
sit like the waiting mai^. In a 
most desperate state therefore do tailors, and cooks standi 
by means of their offices ; for both thoae trades are ^apple- 



1 apple-squires.] Pimpsy panders. Oar author again nses the 
word, in his Belman of London ; indeed it was a cant term then rerj 
familiar. Ben Jonson has it : 

squires 
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squires to that couple of sins. The one invents more phan 
tastick fashions^ than 'France hath worn since her first 
stone was laid ; the other more lickerish epicurean dishes^ 
than were ever ^served up to Gallonius's table. Did man^ 
think you^ come wrangling into the world about no better 
matters^ than all his lifetime to ^make privy searches in 

<< Well, good vfife bawd, Cob's wife, and joa 

<^ That make your husband such a hoddj-doddy ; 

^^ And jou, younj[ apple^squiref and old cuckold-maker, 

*^ I'll ha' you eyery one before a justice." 

Eteet Man in his Rumour, A. 4, S. 10. 
So Robert Darenport, in his Tragi-Comedy : 
^^ Well, I may hope for a squire's place ; my father was a coster^ 
<* monger." 

The City Nightcap, A. a, S. 1. 
And thus Barnaby Rich, in his tract of Faulis and nothing bui 
FauUs, 1606, Page 24: 

<< She shall not want the assistance of hofr ruffians, li«r apple* 
^^ squires^ and of those brothel queans, &c*" 

' ihan France hath worn since her Jirst stone was iaid.'] The 
kingdom itself would here seem put for its capital Paris. 

' served up to Gallonius's table,"] Of this egregious epicure Lucilius 
said, ^^ that he never snpt well, because he never supt when hungry.'' 
He is mentioned by Cicero, De Finibus Bonor. et Malor. Lib. 2, 
Cap. 8, Sf 28. 

* make privy searches in Birchin lane.] The original has fair, 
eridently a misprint for fait, or lane. See a note of Mr. Malone's to 

Bircbin 
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Birchin lane for whalebone doublets^ or for ^pies of night^ 
ingales' tongues in Heliogabalus his kitchen f No^ no ; 
the first suit of apparel^ that ever mortal man put on^ came 
neither from the merc)er's ^hofr^ nor the merchant's ware* 
house : Adam^s bill would 6aVts been taken then^ sooner 
than a knight's bond now"; yet was he ^great in nobody's 

Julius Casafj A. S, S. 1, in his Shakspeare, Vol. 7, Page 357, where 
there seem^ to occur a coinciding reverse of misprint ; iane being there 
anstaken for law. Stow speaks of Birchv/iy or Birckovef^s lane, as 
inhabited by <^ wealthy drapers and' fripp^rs : Survey of London ; 
Page 215. Ed. 163$. Mention is made of it in the London Prodigal^ 
A. 1, S. 1. 

<^ Thon sayst thou hast twenty pound : go into Birchin lanCy pat 
« thy self into clothes." 

* phs of nightingales* tongues.] A reference is here made to the 
inordinate Inzury of the emperok* Heliogabilns, who, as ^Itus Lam* 
pridius tells as, fed on peacocks' and nightiugales' tongues ; he had also a 
dish made of the brains of five hundred ostriches. The delicacy quoted 
reminds me of a similar one, said to be served np at the fete of a late 
fashionable of high rank. Take it, as copied from a morning paper 
of March 21, 1782. i^ The supper consisted of erery delicacy the 
^^ imagination could suggest : one dish deseryes particular attention ; 
^< it was composed of the rumps of nightingales drest in dew, which 
^< was gathered last spring season from the leaxes of roses! ! !" 

«. 

^ great in nohodyU booksJ^ Not indebted. Perhaps this is a purely 
Deckerian phrase. 

« Thymnse is a bagler, and wears clothes npon beit-be-trust * 
^^ thoa'ft greai in somebody's books for this." 

Satiromastiz. 

books 
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books for satin^ and yeUets.^ The ailkworm^ )ia<} don^ 
ihing else to do in those days^ than to set up looms^ and 
be free of the \YeaYer8 : "^is breeches were not so iltiuch 
worth as K. Stephen's^ that cost but a poor noble; for 
Adam's holydaj hose and doublet were of no better stuff 
than plain fig-leaves^ and Eye's best gown of the same 
piece ; there went but a pair of shears between them. An 
antiquaiy in this town has yet some of the powder of those 
Jeayes dried to shew. Tailors then were none of the 
twelye companies: tbeir hall^ that now is larger than 
some Morpes among the Netherlands^ was then no bigger 
than a Dutch butcher's shop : they durst not ^strike down 

^ his breeclies were not worth so much as K. Stephen's.] This 
alludes to a stanza, in the well-known ancient ballad of Take thy 
old cloak about thee. See Percys s Reliquesj Vol. 1, Page 188, Ed. 
1767. It occurs iti Shakspeare'9 Othello^ A. 3, S. 1. To which se* 
Mr. Steetens' note. 

** King Stephen was a worthy peer, 

^^ His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
*^ He held them six-pence all too dear, 
« With that he call'd the tailor— lowiv I'» 

• dorpes.] Towns^ or villages. 

• strike down their customers with large bills.] Our author here 
iatends the same pun, that we find in Shakspeare's Timon of Athens^ 
A. 3, S. 4; on which consult his commentator Steevens; the word 
hilt dike iftpiying an account, and a battle-axe ytiho a watchman*s stqf. 
See a note to Chap. 8. In Heywood's If you know not me, you know 

~ » A*. their 
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their customers with large bills: Adam cared not ah apple- 
paring for ^^all their lousy hems. There was then neither 
^Hhe Spanish slop^ nor ^Hhe skipper's galligaskin^ "tht; 

Soboifyj 1653, Part 2, Sir John Gresham says to his creditors: 
^' Friendi, you cannot beat me down with yonr bilUy 

^^ M their lousy hems.] ' The word hem here Implies the ne^ti 
Jinishj or border of a garment. Adam heeded not this; bnt wore 
his doublet rough as It was cnt ont, attd tacked togettor. 

^> the Spanish slop.] Trousers* 

" the skipperU galligaskin.] Or gsdUgaskisu ; a sort of open 
breed^esj derired from callig^t Gidlo*VascomoBy which the Vascono, 
or inhabitants of Nararre, wore. 

IS the Switter's blistered codpiece.] By bUsieredy I imagine, is 
intended pt^ffedj swelled out Uke blisters* So Mr. Sleerens interpn t> 
a similar passage in Shakspeare : 

'« Tall stockings, 
<< Short blistered breeches, and those types of traToL" 

K. Henrt 8, A. 1, S. 3. 
Or may not blistered imply, decorated with large buttons ? Tiui^ 
Fletcher, in his Beggar^s Bush, A. 4, S. 4 : 

^^ Pox o' that whofson bear-ward^ 
<< la his French doublet, with his blister'd bullions.'* 
Which last words have been interpreted as a cant phrase for !ar.^c 
, buttons. 

From a passage in Coryat*s Crudiiiesy VoL 2, Page 200, Kif. . 
1776, we may conjecture, that the ostentatious and disgnstiag or« > . 
meat moitioned originated with the Swiss ; for this trareller tells u , 

Q Switzcr .- 
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Switzer'a Mistered codplbce, Vidr ^Hkt Duuii mimwe mg^ 
) gingf down like & Welch irallet^ }Hhe Iteliui's cIom 

thai all in Zurich wear It, ^^ from a boy of tea years old to an old 
<^ man of the ago of an {luodred jptknJ* Bulwer,, m tbe Appendix io 
his AtUhropometamorphoiiiy ft most whinsical work before quoted at 
Page 7, expatiates on this piece of finery in a manner historically 
cariois» but i«HenM that will not allow mo to giro the passage at 
length. He fanciea it may hare been imitative of the Gulneanst or 
derWed from .t)i# ladiPMis of the bland La Trinidad J^.^4 ^!^ censures 
those riband-bushes which the modern gallant then appended to it. 

>* the Danish sleere sagging down^ Sft.'] It may not be imperti. 
nent in this place to romavk^ tii«t tbose imonstrous tk^rmf which it 
would s^eni wevo of Sbniils eri^^ and whick costumed in rogui 
long after Decker's day, did not form m .pact of the body-Tottaent^ 
but were distinct from it, and applied occasionally ; so that one gar. 
meat wet* worn with a ^ri#ty of si a c ^i t, moat ofUa vary rich and 
costly 7 and tills obtmned als# ia female drasaat* The eatalogoe of 
the wardrobe of Henry 8* exhibits soma wtfj ramptaoiif ,tta^via4 Sea 
Strutt's View of the Dren «m4 HmMe of the PeopU of England^ Vol. 
2, Page ^fiOi^ 375. Ben JoMon, in kb J^Csti' /ii% A. % & 5, mentions 
the ^' eoffs tif Flanders," which were of the same enocmoas magnitude. 

i& the Italian^s close strossar.} May not tliia word^ aa aa artich 
of dress, which I nerer befbre a^t witk^ Imply the collar of the habit, 
deriTing it from iirozzOj ttak. dbe/Arotfl? Or ata we te understand 
troBser^ the original of the word tfmf I Tfaoa Fletcher : 
<< O, you hobby-headed rascal, I'll hare yon flea'd, 
<< Aad irmen made of thy^ skia te tambletai'» . 

* ^* , 

strosser 
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stroMMV TOW ttw^Fwidi .itondifig collar: y^ur treWe- 
qoaribiple 'TdttdaUu ruiii, mot yMt '""gtiffiieeked rabttos^ 
that haTC "^more arelM for pride to row under, than can 
stand under fi?e London bridges, durrt not then set them-' 
selves out in print; for the patent for **starch could by no 

1^ the French standing collar.] This ts a fashion that has 6ontinued^ 
to the present daj^ not a full-dress coat is made without It. 

17 dedalian rtf/ft .] So termed from their manifold plaits^ whitik 
were adjusted by heated steel poking^sticks* 

^^ ^t^fhBtked tabatofe.] Thei« were a smidler sort of rtfls) or 
collars ; from roftcif, Fr. Thus Sbakspeare ; 

<* Troth, I diink, jowt otlier mba^ were !>etter.*' 

Much ado ABOUt Nothikg, A. S, S. 4« 

1* m6r4 arches.] Allusion here seemi made to what were calM 
the iuppetioisesy which supported the ralMto or ruff, and prefreftted 
its falling down. Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abu9e$, calls tlMn ikm 
<< fetatety ttiftcheM of pride.'' I cannot describe the contrirance betfeaii^ 
Aan in the rery words of that snarling pnritan : << There is a cectiuH 
^ device mtM ^ wfres, crested for the purpose, and wkipped erer 
<< either with gold, thread, silrer, or silk ; and this is called a supper- 
^ lotse, or tinder.proper. Thlft is applied round aboui their aeeksy 
<^ under the ruff, upon the outside of the band, to bear up the whole 
^< frame and body of the ruff from falling or hanging down." See 
also Strutt on this subject^ quoted as aboT^ Vol. % Page ^6%, and 870. 

^ starch;] The ^H of Harching was carried to a liigh pitch in 
former da;^, particularly as applied to the ruffs then wo^l^J and fifQ 
different coloured ttwtiket were employed. Stow informs us^ that, in 

means 
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means he signed. ^'Fashions then was counted a disease^ 

and horses died of it : but now^ thanks to foUj^ it is lield 

the only rare pbjsick ; and the purest golden asses live 
upon it. 

As for the diet of that Saturnian agc^ it was like. their 
attire^ homelj. A sall^^ and a mess of leek-porridge was 
a dinner for a far greater nian than ever the Turk was, 
Potato^pies^ and custards stood like the sinful suburbs of 
cookery^ and ^had not a wall so much as a handful high 

1564, a Dutch womaa taaght the art of starqhiDg* io LoDdon^ at the 
price of four aod fire guipeas a learner. Yellow dardk was pariku- 
larly in Togoe ; and was introducedy as a French fasUoii, by Mm. 
Turner^ who was execute^ at Tyburn, fof the murder of Sir Thomas 
Orerburj, in a lawn ruflf of her fa? ourite coloar. Yellow Hur^ is 
mentioned in the .plajrs of ^/AiMHOz^r, BIi$4 Lud^^ Asd Bmr»onU 
Wedding, ' 

*i Fashions — a fid horses died of iV.] This was a familiar ?aU 
garism, and is still used, in the West of England, for that disease in 
horses we call the /orcf it, or farcjii Bioiidello, meatiofUog the stetd os 
which Petruchio is coming, describes it as doubled ^^ FJth tlm liunpass, 
" infected with the fashions^ full of windgalls." Taming •/ the 
Shrew y A, 3, S. 3. 

«« Jiad not a >vall so much at a handful high.] The railing of 
widlsj and fortificationt in pastry was a fashionable practice in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, and James. A late cpmm^ntator tells ijs, that 
the relation of erery great entertainment then giren commemorate 
iVt $}Lill of the cook, and confectioner, in such art. Thus Massinger ; 

built 
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built round about them. ^Hliere were no d^g^rs then. 



^< Thovgh I crack my brains to find oat tempting sanctSy • . 
<^ And raise farfificqtions in the pastry, 
<^ Sncli as might serve for models ip the Ia>w Countries ; 
^ &c." 

A NFW Way to PAir old Debts, A. I, S. i. 
B7 Ik handful A%ft is meant «# high a$ ih& palm df om^s hand. 
Bacon uses the word hamj^tU in this sense, sa does Ben Joiieon c * 

<^ Here stalks me hy a prond and spangled sir, 
<< That looks three handfuis higher than his foretop." 

Ctmthia's Revels, A. 3, S. 4* 

** nere tvere #a* ^aggers then.'] Whatever ma7 be the allusion 
here ; I look upon i( as the same intended by Beaumont and Fletcher,' 
in the following passage, of which <^ the difficulties," sa^s their com* 
mentatd^, Sympson, ** in all appearance' cannot be got over, without 
<( a greater knowled^ of the customs and manners of ouranthori^ 
*^ times than I am master of :" 

<< The only plague 
<* Of this house ts the unhandsome lof e of servants, 
*< That never do their duty i' the right place, 
^ But when they muster before dinner, 
" And sweep the table witli a pooden dagger.^^ 

The Coxcomb, A. 9. 
May not these daggers be a sort of instruments to fix the meat 
vrith, while cutting it ? Forks, in Decker's day> were not of common 
use, being but recently brought into England* (See a subsequent 
note. Page 44,) Perhaps even this dagger-fork might, in the time of 
<< Crookes his ordinary," be thought a luxury; and our forefather^ . 
might have made the same use of their fingers, in eatbg^ at even, th^ 
Ttirkbh nobl^se do at present. 

nor 
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AoHiothiik^:* "*Crodfce^*h{s brdiiMuy, ni 411086 parsittMN 
nious dajs^ had not a capon's leg to throw at a dog. O 
golden world! The fuspicioiM Yeiietian caryed not his 
meat with ^^a silver pkchfork^ neklier did the sweet- 

Usil Bewmont and Fletcher mendoned after instead of before 
dinner^ we m^ht.haye iaterpreted the tcooden dagger as one of those 
long veiding hnive* used by our indelicate ancestors to sweep bones^ 
&c. from the table into the voider^ or basket, in which broken meat 
was carried off. $ee a note to Linguoy A. 5^ S^ 13, in DodsleyU 
Collection of old Plajfs, Vol. 5* See also a stage-direction in T. 
Heywood's comedy, A Woman killed with Kindness : <^ Enter three 
^ or four serrhif »en^ one wHh a voider and a. i^den kntfey .to toke 
« away." 

^ Crookes his ordinar^S\ This^ I presume, was some notoriouf 
taTemXeeper antecedent to Decker's time. 

^ a silver pitchfork.] It was about the period our author wrote, 
ihAt forks were first introduced from Italy to eat with at table, as we 
read in CoryaVs Crudities, Vol. 1, Page 106, Ed. 1776, From a 
passage in Ben Jonsonj the fork would seem rather a noTeltjr in his 
day; 

<^ Then must^yon leant the use, 
<< And handling of your silTer/orAr at meals." 

VOLPONE, A. 4, S. 1. 
The same author again mentions 

<^ The laudable use of forfce 
<< Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy^ 
<< To th' sparing o' napkins." 

The Devil is an Ass, A. 5, S. 4, 
Seaumont and Fletcher too have a banter on the inrention : 

toothed 
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toMhed Bngli^tntn *Hibift a dozen of tredehers at one 
tmoklr ^Piett Pkugbouiti laid tbe cWtti^ uA Simgkdty 

^^ And twifold doth express th* ertatootff'd conrtier^ 
*^ As full as your fork^carving traTcllf r." . i ^ I '. 

Queen of Corinth, A. 4, S. 1« 

^ 9h\fi a dozen of trenchers at one mealJ] Trenchers were still 
used bj j)ersons of fashion in our author's time* In the Household 
Hook of the Earls of Northuml^erland^ it appears that iStktj were 
conunoa.to the tables of the first nobilitj ; their use was continned 
eiea to the time- of Charles 1* and much longer in colleges, and many 
pvbMck societies : I believe, that in term-time^ at some of the inns of 
courts the benchers^ill eat off tiiem* It i& farther to . be remarked, 
that only the best ll^onvpany were allowed to change their trenchen 
iiarkig a repast* Bbhop Hall alludes to this : 
. . . ^^ A gentle squire would gladly entertain 

<^ Inta his housa some treacher-chaplain, 

^< Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 

^< And that would stand to good conditions: 
' r ^ ^ ' Firal— ^thai he, Ke upon the tr uckle-bedi 
, r. . f ^ WhUffr fate youi^ master lieth o'er his head i 
. , , . ^}' SeiQQnd — that ha do, on no default, 

<( Erer presume to sit abave the salt ; 

^< Third — that he never change his trencher twice J** 

YlRGlBEMlARUlff, fof . 0, Book 9. 

^ Piers Ploughman Utid the dothSy I conceiye this expression 
diodes simply to the abstemiousnessy and disregard of shew, for which 
Decker give* Us ancestors credit.^ Pi§rt (Peter) Ploughman seems 
to ha?e been a general name for an unaffected plaia adviser, or 
advocate. In Ames' Typographical Antiquities, by Herbert, we find 

teought 
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brmiglit in the voider. How wonderfiilty is the wmM 
altered ! And no marret^ for it has tain sick almost fi?e 
thousand years ; so that it is no more like the old theatre 
du numde, than ''"old Paris Garden is like the king's 
Garden at Paris. 

What an etcellent workman therefore were he^ that 
could cast the globe of it into a new mould : and not 
to make it look like ''MuUineux his globe^ with a round 

this imaginarj personage presentiDg himself ia the f^ Uwi a g irapto ; 
J goodly Dialogue^ and Dtfspuiacion between Pffert Plowman f amS a 
Popish [Priest J Sfc. 1548— Fyerf Plowman's Maortation unto tka 
totds, knights, Sfc. Edw. 6.— TOe Vision of Pie^'ftowmoHy IdfO, ft 
1561. — Pierce the Ploughman's Crede, 1553 — Pieres JPtouman in 
prose, 1561. — Newes from the North, or Cottference betmeem- Sl^nosi 
Certain, and Pierce Plowman, 1 579. ^The P h m m a mU (kmphint ^ 
undry wickefd Livers, Sfc, 1580. 

** old Paris GardeD.] This place was hj the ThMses? aide, omh 
tignous to the Globe theatre wliere ShakspeaM pkfed; Bears were 
kept there, and baited. It obtained its aaaie frma Robert de niriS| 
who, in the time of^ Richard 3. had a house on the spot ' SaeBloalit^ 
Glossographia, 

^ Mullinenx his globe.'] This personage, we may reas^mabij 
conjecture, was some celebrated mathemattcaMnstrument-makfer, and 
globe-sellcr of the day ; and we should perhaps not err, if we 'msAt 
him the ancestor, or eren father^ of the same (Moiyseut) ^ifko pn^ 
lished : A Contrivance of adopting a Telescope to a horhtovdat BMy 

face 
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I • .- • * 

"Tace sleeked^ and livashed over with whites of eggs ; but 
to have it in piano, as it was at firsts with all the ancient 
circles^ linesj parallels^ and figures ; representing indeed 
all the wrinkles^ cracks^ crevices^ and flawa that ("^lil^ 
the mole on Hatten's cheeky being os amoris,) stuck upon 
it at the first creation^ and made it look most lovelj^ : but 
now those furrows are filled up with ceruse^ and yermilion ; 



for observing Time bif Day and Night, 4to. 1086. He also wrote » 
Treitisa on Diepirici, 4to. 1602, which was reprinted 1709. Might 
not- foam *ii#t«l l&nAord, and his tarern-sign, the globe, be here 

aisled lb/ qtferies a leatned friend ? 

....... -^ 

■ ^* Uhe the Mote^ Hatten^s cheek.] A scholar of no mean j udgment | ^^ 
persMdes hknielf, that Helenas cheek were the words intended; a mole 
btkag Mtetmed an ornament to ti pretty face. Another of equal acumeii j^ ^' 

faiiaiH^ Mid'pei4Mi^f he is right, that allusion is made to some celebrated 
fair-one of the day, whose name was Haiteuy andwho had a rery conspi- 
cnoQS mole. Row much the Easterns prized this beauty-spot may be ^ 
seen from em •#« of the Persian poet Hafez, wlio, << for the dark mole 
M ra hie iaistfe«s^ cheeky would gite all the wealth of Samarcand and 
5' B^khara/^ Patches, <hice so much worn, originated in the imitation 
Df thiflgrao^ul!sfaAnp' of nature. But I rather think some singularly 
Bilirked personage, at that time well-known, was here intended. John 
Taylor, the water-p^et, Decker's cotemporary, records Richard and 
Qe^f^UatUm, to whom he dedicates his poem of the!7%te/; but, in all his 
balderdash, he does not mention thiis noted mele on the cheek of either, 
which be was ?ery likely to hare done. Sir Christopher Hatton coxxXii 
liardly bare been designated^ as he died eighteen years before Decker 
wrote the present tract ; and, had any such Ciceronian sUmp belonged 
to his face, Tarious writers would hare noticed it. 

■ yet 
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yet alt wftl liot do;^ i^ appd^* mo»^gljrv ^Comtytom^i 
it would be but a bald worlds but Aat it weatk f^peoit 
y^ig; the body of it is foul^ like a birdingpiece^ by being 
too much heated ; the breaitb of it stiaks like the Humtha 
d( chambermaids l^ feeding on so wa^mf sweatfideatsc 
m and, though to pui^it *will be a sorer Ittbopp^ thtottkef 
cleansing of Augeas' stable, or the scouriBg of '^M#or* 

'1 Moordltch.] The ground tltat has oMate y^H h^^ omIM 
Moorfielck, together with the adjoioiDg( manof of Fbtb^jr^ orFoHt;. 
barj, extending as far as Hoxtoa, was in the fburteenth ceataiy one 
continued marsh, passable onlj bj rude cantewa'yK' h^tt iioA there 
raised upon it. M^orfieldsy in the time of E^M^ird 2. let barter 
four marks per annum, a sum then equal in Taluir^to six potntfs'Hter^ 
ling. In 1414, a postein gate,, called Moorgaiej wa0 opentd- im 
l^ondonWall, by Sk Thomas Fauconer, mayor, affoidiag ilrie^aeeedb 
to the city for such as crossed the Moor ; and water<-confves ftattit 
were begun* In 1511, regular dikes^ and bridges of eommuafanUftMi 
over them,, were made for more effectually draining tlis fenny t«lMSt, 
during the mayoralty of Robert Atchely ; whieh dcftittiag^ yif^ gra- 
dually proceeded upon for about a century, till, in Decker's day, it 
would appear that the waters were collected inr one great ii£^dk fioTieu^ 
it. was to a certain degree lerelled, and laid out into walks. In 1713, 
or between that and 1740^ its lerel was perfected, and the walks 
planted with elms. After this, the.spc^twas for years neglected, and 
MowrfieJds became an assemblage of petty shops, particnUrly book« 
sellers, and of ironmongers' stalls ; iiU, in the year 17S0, theliaad. 
some square of Finsbury compleated arose npoto its «ite. 
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madci^ tint "will do it. 

Drawnear^ tiierefme^ aH you tkai lo^e to walk upon 
^'^skigle^ mA ^ifliple soles ; aad thai wiih to keep, company 
with none Imt innocents^ and the sons of citU citiscens ; 

^ nu eg9y ^c] From Virgil, j^net^^ Lib. 1. I« allusion, I sup- 
pose, to hh foriqer satirical tracts, previous to the date of the presents 
See'^ie EdiUurfs Pr^uee^ where thej are speciied. 

^ Pasqoil's madcap.} On that notorious mutilated statue in Rome, 
called Pasquil^ or Pasquiny all the madcap scribblers were formerly 
allowed to Tent thrir spleen, wit, or satire ; affixing their productions 
thereon, and fathering them on the statue itself, which derived its name 
from Poiquin^ a poor tailor, who had lived near it, and was, during his 
lifetnne^ ludicrously reputed the author of whaterer lampoon it ex« 
hihited* Most Italian travellers notice this statne, which was thought 
originally that of a warrior, or gladiator. 

Decker uses the phrase in another of his productions : 
<^ Go cover a table with sweatmeats^ let all the gentlewomen^ 
.<< and that same PasquiTs madcap mother be there.'* 

Satiromastijc.' 

** single^ and simple soles.] This may point out to us Ae 
custom, in former days, of wearing pumps. But Shakspeare indeed 
alludes to it more than once: ^^ Follow me this jest now, << till thou 
*^ hast worn out thy pump; that, when the single sole of it is wom^ 
^< the jest may renuun^ &c." Romep and Juliet^ A. 2^ S. 4. 
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"^oot with jour tables; and. nail your ear^j^ aa it were tO; 
the pillorj^ to the musiek of our instructions : nor let the 
title gullery fright jou from school^ for mark what an 
excellent ladder you are to climb by. How many worthy, 
and men of famous memory, for their learning of all 
offices, from the scavenger, and so upward, haye flourished 
in London of the ancient family of the Wiseacres, being 
now no better esteemed than fools and younger brothers ? 
'^Hiis gear must be looked into ; lest in time (O lamenta^ 
ble time, when that hourglass is turned up !) a rich man's 
son shall no sooner peep out of the shell of his minority, 

^ out with your tables.] We hare here a riditfyle upon &e tunal 
practice of gallants to put down sentences of plays, witticisms uttered 
in companj, and aew-coined phrases in their iabUs^ iableti^ or tabU' 
books, which were frequently made of small plates of slate bound 
tof edier in a minute duodecimo. 

WZBES. 

■• This gear musi be looked into.'] A word implying nudter^ thing 
Sn general. Thus Shakspeare : 

^^ But I will remedy this gemr ere long.'' 

HsKaT 6, P€an % A. 3^ S. !• 
Thus too LUy: 

^^ I will handle you for this gear well.'' 

Sapho aiMf Phao, Com* 1591. . 
And so Nashe, in the Dedicaiion to his Apology for Pierce Penni* 
less I 

" I mean to haTe a bout with him, with two stares atad a pike, for 
^^^tUffeor," 

but 
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Imtlie shall straighWays W'Hbegge^ for a conceatment^ 
preset upon^ as it were^ bj freebooters^ and taken in big 
o\7n pursenets by ^fencers and conycatchers. To drive 

^ be begged for a concealment.] A rich young man shall %o 
sooner come of age, than he shall be requested to take under ^his pro- 
ter (ion, and conceal from catchpolls and sergeants, some needy Inare 
or avettiurier^ making him his companion, his umbra. The term 
being begged h taken from the old law phrase of begging a man for' 
a fool ; . that is, soliciting the crown for the guardianship or charge of 
an idiot^ whose states might be large, and the trust therefore lucratiie. , 
See Blackstone's Commentaries^ Book 1 , Chap. 8. 

Or, bj being begged for a concealment may be intended, being 
ioUcUed to obtain one of those monopolies called concealments^ with 
which the crown indulged its fayourites. Osborne, in his Memorials 
of the Life of James .1. telb us : <' The nation grew feeble, and <»p-> 
^^ prest with impositions, monopolies, aids, privy seals, coneealm^niie^ 
« permitted customs, &c. with a multiplicity of tricks more to cheat th? 
^^ English subject." See Blackstone's Commentaries^ Book 4, Chap* 
33, in cases of concealment, monopolies, and the dbpensing power. , 

The followiag passage from Sir John Harington*s Apology for the^ 
Metamorphosis of Ajax^ (a jakes) will prove further explanatory 6{ 
the word concealment : ^^ For to confess the truth to you, my good 
<< cousins ; I dedre not altogether to hare it concealed, (his harin^ 
<< written the book) lest some hungry promoting fellows should bfig it 
^^ as a concealment^ and beg the author also foir writing a thing th^ 
<< he wei^ ashamed to shew." 

^ fencers,'a9td conycatchers.] A fencer, in our yulgar cant, meads 
a reuiter of stolen, goods ; to fence also signifies to spend : fencer had 
some such knavish meaning, no doubt, in Q. Elizabeth's time. Ceny^ 
eatcher is a well-known Shakspearean word for a cheat, or sharper. 

which 
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Wbich peMilent infection from ihe heart, here is a tnedieine 
more pot^it, and more precious, than "was ever^bat 
mingle-mangle of drugs which Mithridates boiled together. 
Fear not to taste it ; a caudle will not go down half so 
UDdothlj «8 this will ; jou need not call Ibe honest name 
of it in quertion ; for antiquity puts off his cap, and makes 
a bare oration in praise of the virtues of it : Ae receipt 
hath been subscribed unto, by all those that have had to 
do witl^ simples^ with this moth-eaten motto, prohatum 
est. ^Your Diacatholican aureum, that with , gunpowder 

Robert Greene, oar earliest trader in pamphlets, pubHslie^ A Detedion 
of the Frauds^ and Tricks of Conycatcherty and Cozeners i also The 
Defence of Cony catching y 1592. 

^ thdimfagU^mzngie of drugs which Mithridates, &(%] Tb6-w«i4 
mingle-mangle I bare nerer before met with^ in anjr old writer; it 
oui mean no other than mixture. The celebrated compi^nd «f the 
royal quack of Pontusy or something nearly similar, held s pYacB'iit 
bur London Pfaarmacopaeia till so late as 17^7, wbea it was diftservedly 
expunged. 

Our author again uses mingle-mangle in the ^tenrse I'c&niceiTC tty 
where, in his Wonderful Year^ he says : 

<< The main army consisting, lilte Dunkirk, of a Mngte-mangUj 
*^ viz* dumpish mourners, merry sextons, hungry coffin-sellers, &c." 

^ Your diacatholicon aureum, &c.] The sentence, in the origin^^ 
runs (bus : ^^ Tour diacatholicon aureum, that with gunpowdcaLi^rfn^f 
^ threatens to blow up all diseases that come in his way, and smells 
^^ worse then Assa fietida in respect of this.'* These words in no way 
conaect themselres, and the sentence is imperfect ; something therefore 

threateni 
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threotais to> blow up all diseaaes that come in its way, 
smells worse than asafcetida 'in ' respect of this. » You 
tfa^fore whose bodies^ either overflowing with' the corrupt 
humours of this age*s phantastickness^ or else h^iug burnt 
up with the inflammation of upstart' fashions^ 'would fain 
be purged ; and^ to shew that you truly loath this p'ollut^^ 
. and mangy.-fisted. worlds turn ^^monistd^ not caring 

we may presume interpolated, or erroneously printed. But, omitting 
the two words designated bj Itaiicks, which I hare done, the sense 
would sefeni fo dc restored. 

The diacatholicon^ hj the by, was an imaginary electuary, or other 
unirecsii^ medicine, that was supposed to purge away all the peccant 
humours. 

«> turn Timonists.] The original has Pimonisiiy a word affording no 
iMaiHOg fwhaterer, and which seems a palpable mbprint for TimomiUj 
derived from the* notorious Athenian misanthrope, so celebratad by 
Shakspeare and others ; I have therefore not scrupled to adopt it, be|pg 
supported therein by the authority of our author, who uses it in a 
similar sense elsewhere : 

*^ I did it to retire me from the world, 

^^ And turn my muse into a Timonisi ; 

^^ Loathing the general leprosy of sin, 

<^ Which like a plague runs through the souls of men.'* 

Satibomastix. 
A learned critick would fain persuade me, that Decker meant to 
hare written PirromUSy (properly Pjfrrhonisit) the printer haTing, 
in his manuscript, mistaken rr for m, which might readily happen. 
P^rhoni^i certainly well conforms to our author's meaning* TMes^ 
were a se«t founded by Pyrrho, a Greek philosopher and painter. oC 

eHhw 
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either for men or their manners ; do you pledge me : tpard 
not to take a deep draught of our homely counsel : the cup 
is full ; and so large^ that I boldly drink a health unto 

W all comers.lT 



Elis, and the disciple of Anazarchas ; he flonrished at the same period 
Mih Theophrastus, and Epicuriis. The Purrhonists despised ei&tj 
thing, and belieTed nothing ; with them all was doubt, and uncertuntj. 
They are the same with the Scepticks. 
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Cfiaptet ti. 



HOW A YOUNG GALLANT SHALL NOT ONLY KEEP HIS 

CLOTHES, WHICH MANY OF THEM CAN HARDLY 

DO, IFROM BROKEBS; BUT ALSO SAVE THE 

CHARGES OF TAKING PHYSICK ; WITH 

OTHER RULES FOR THE MORNING. THE 

PRAISE OF SLEEP, AND OF 

GOING NAKED. 



U haye heard all this while no* 
^ing but the prologue^ and seen 
o more but 'a dumb show : our 
etns cpmoedia steps out now. 
lie fittest 'stage upon which you^ 
lat studj to be an actor there^ 
re first to present yourself, is^ in 
— iny approved judgment^ the soft- 
est and largest down-bed ; from whence^ if you will but 

I FROM BROKERS.'] The Original has ran ; but I rather chose to 
retain th^ fame reading as in the Table of Chapters^ Page 3. 

I take 
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take sound counsel of your pillow^ you shall ^never rise^ 

3 a dumb show.] What was so called jery cominoni/ preceded 
each act in oar old plays, being (he substance of what was afterwards 
discoursed of in the scenes ensuing. In the Chinese plays which I 
hare witnessed at Canton, and which are acted on a stage erected in 
the open streets, a sort of dumb^ihow-man stands forth between the 
acts, holding up a board on which is inscribed the business of the act 
about to commence. One play employs many days in the represen- 
tation, and generally includes some period of Chinese history. 

' stage.] The original has stat/', but the sense of the passage 
clearly points it out a misprint for stage, 

* never rise^ till you hear U ring noon ai least J\ To show how 
closely Decker often followed his prototype, and to exhibit a small 
specimen of the German writer's Latin Tersification, (See a note on 
our author's address To the Reader.) take the following lines from 
the 1st Rule of Dedekind's book. Cap. ], Ed. 1584 : 
^< Fulcra soporifeii cum liqueris alta cubilis, 

^' (Quod fieri medium non decet ante diemy) 
^' Egregi^ cirilis eris, si nulla, parentes 
<^ Mane salutandi sit tibi cura tuos. 
^< Non homini cuiquam felicia fata preceris^ 
^^ Ssepe tibi grates dieere ne sit opus." 

Fbid. Dedekixous, dtp. 1. 
^' First : When the light of neon salutes your tjeSy 
'* (For before noon 'tis nerer well to rise) 
" All tyranny of outward forms neglect; 
'^ Nor treat your parents with the least respect; 
^^ Let no good-morrows interrupt thine ease, 
^^ Or compliments thyself or others tease." 

Roon Bvu. 

tiU 
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till yoa bear it ring noon at least. Sleep^ in tb« name of 
Morpheus^ your bellyful ; or^ Iratber^ sleep till you hear 
your belly grumbles and waxeth empty. Care not for 
those coarse ^painted-cloth rhymes made by the university 
of Salerne^ that come over.y0u with : 

^Sit brevis, aut ntdlus, 4ibi sommts meridioMus. 
Short let thy sleep at noon be^ 
Or rather let it none be. 

Sweet ^candied counsel ! But there is ratsbane under 
it. Trust never a bachelor of arts of them all ; for he 



^ painted-clotb rhymes.'] Hacknied ioge ientencesy such as are 
found spouting in scrolls from the mouths of figures worked, or pain- 
ted on the tapestry of those days. Shaksp^re makes frequent allusion 
to them. See the note of his commentators on a passage in A$ you 
like a, A. 3, S. 2. William Rowley, in his Match ai Midnight, A. 1, 
speaks of ^^ a vntiy poetry a saw, that smells of the painted cloth.** 
Se^ralso our author's Honest Whore, S. 13. 

The Chinese, whose customs and manners hare undergone less mu- 
tation than those of any other people, at this time inscribe moral 
sentences on the walls of their chambers. It is not improbable but 
we may hate originally adopted our painted cloths from that nation. 

* sit brevis, 4*^*1 '^^^^ quotation is from that well-known little 
work, the Schola Salernitana, or Regimen Sanitatis Salemi, 

^ candied.] I presume, a play is herie intended on the word 
candid. 

speaks 
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speaks yoyr health fair, but to steal away the maidenhead 
of it. Salerhe stands in the luxlirioas country of Naples ; 
and who knows not that the Neapolitan will, ^like Derick 
the hangman, embrace you ^ith one arm, and rip your 
guts with the other ? There is not a hair in his mustachio 
but, if he kiss you, will stab you through the cheeks 
like a poignard : the slave, to be avenged on his enemy, 
will drink off a pint of poison himself, so that he may 
be sure to have the other pledge him but half so much. 
And it may be, that, upon some secret grudge to work 
the general destruction of all mankind, those verses were 

® like Derick the hangman.] If it be anj acquisition to the trea- 
sures of history, we at least gain a knowledge, from this tract of 
Decker's, which we might not obtain elsewhere, the name of that 
honourable character the publick executioner of our author's day* 
From a note in Grey's Hudibrasy Fart 3, Canto 3, it would seem 
that he was succeeded by one Gregory Brandon, who had arms con- 
firmed to him, through the means of the herald Brook, and became 
^n esquire in rirtue of his office. Mr. Dun was the next in that 
employ, whose name was contibued to those finishers of the law, 
twelve years longer; when, about 1684, John Ketch was adranced 
to the same dignity, who has left his name to his successors CTcr 
since. 

Decker again mentions thb notorious personage, at the conclusion 
of his Wonderful Year : 

^* But by these tricks, imagining that many thousand hare been 
^< turned wrongfully off the ladder of life ; and praying that Derick^ 
^^ or his executors, nay live to do those a good turn, that have done 
^< so to others : Bicjmii Priami; here is an end of an old sonrg.'* 

composedi 
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composed. Physicians^ I know^ and none else took up 
the bucklers in their defence ; railing bitterlj upon that 
venerable^ and princely custom of long-lying-abed. Yet, 
now I remember me^ I cannot blame them ;1 for they 
(c) (10) which want sleep^ which is man's natural rest^ become 
either mere naturals^ or else fall into the doctors' hands^ 
and so consequently into the Lord's: whereas he that 
•norts profoundly scorns to let 'Hippocrates himself stand 

® Hippocratee himself stand tooting on his urinal.] There it 
turelj mack hnmonr in this picture of the great father of phjsick 
<< giving breath with his mouth" to a urinal^ and making it << discourso 
<< most eloquent musick." Had Garth chanced to hare cast his eye 
on this passage of Decker's, he might hsre turned it to some account 
In his admirably witty poem, the Dispensary. Yet am I not clear^ 
whether Decker may not here use the word toot in the sense of pore, 
F^^PiP^ifi which was rery common among old writers. Thus Spenser: 
<< With bow and bolts in either hand, 
^^ For birds in bushes tooting, ^^ 

SuEPHEB]»'s Calendar, March^ L. 60. 
Thus too Bishop Hall : 

<^ Nor toot in Cheapside baskets came and late, 
^' To set the first tooth in some norel cate.*' 

VlRGIDEMlARUM, Sot, 2, Book 4. 

Also in Pierce the Ploughman's Creed^ Sign, B. 3, 4to, 1553: 
^^ Then tooted I into a tarern, and there I espied, &c." 
And again, in Archbishop Cranmer*t Defence of the true and 
eathelic Doctrine of the Sacramenty b. 1.4 to, 1550, F. 101, a: 

" ■■ P««P»ng, tooting, and gazing at that which the priest 

*^ held np in his hands, &c.'» 
• 

tooting 
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tooting on bis urinal^ and thereby saves ^^tbq charges of 

a groat's-worth of phjrsick : and happy is that man that 

saves it ; for physick is n<ni minus venefica qvmia bene* 

Jftca; it bath an ounce of gall in it for, every drachm 

of honey. Ten Tyburns cannot turn men over the perch 

so fast as one of these brewers of purgations: the very 

nerves of their practice being nothing but urs homicidi' 

arum, an art to make poor souls kick up their heels ; 

insomuch, that even their sick grunting patients stand in 

more danger of Mr. Doctor and his drugs, than of all 

the cannon-shots v?hich the desperate disease itself can 

discharge against them. Seod them packing therefore; 

to walk like Italian mountebanks ; beat not your brains 

to understand their parcel-greek, parcel-latin gibberish ; 

let not all their sophistical buzzing into your ears, nor 

their satirical canvassing of featherbeds, and tossing men 

out of their warm blankets, awake you till the hour that 

here is prescribed. 

For do but consider what an excellent thing sleep is : 
it is so inestimable a jewel, that, if a tyrant would give 
his crown for an hour's slumber, it cannot be bought : 
of so beautiful a shape is it, that, though a man li^ i^ith 
an empress, his heart cannot be at quiet till he leaves 
her embracements to be at rest with the other: yea, so 
greatly are we indebted to this kinsman of death, that we 

> 

1® the charges."]. The original hat that charges, * 

owe 
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owe tbt better tributary half of our life to him ; and 
there is good cause whj' we should do so ; for sleep is 
th^t golden chain that ties healthy and our bodies together. 
Who complains of want^ of wounds, of cares, of "great 
men'd oppressions, of captivity, whilst he sleepeth ? Beg- 
gars in their beds take as much pleasure as kings. Can 
we therefore surfeit on this delicate ambrosia? Can we 
drink too much of that, whereof to taste too little 
tumbles us into a churchyard ; and to use it but indiffe- 
rently throws us into Bedlam ? No, no. Look upon 
"Endymion, the moon's minion^ who slept threescore 
and fifteen years ; and was not a hair the worse for it. 
Can lying abed till noon then, being not the threescore 
(^^) and fifteenth thousand? part of his nap, be hurtful ? 

^^ great men's oppressions.'] This is somevrhat in the spirit of 
Shakspeare : 

*^ For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
<< Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man* s contumely ?'* 

Hamlet, A. 3, S. U 

1' Endjfmion — who slept threescore and fifteen years.] On what 
testimony our author so limits Endymion's slumber, I am at a loss 



j:^' 



- 1^. 



to conjecture. Some tell us that he was doomed to an eternal sleep, 14 ^^* ^^ ^ ^ 

others that he slept thirty years only. The term of seventy five C^"^ 

has certainly no classical authority. Decker then, I presume, only ^ > t ii*Jk'^ ''^♦^d^-^^vw- 

meant figuratively to designate an indefinite and protracted period / ^ 

-by one that was definite. ^w^^ '«'*«^ , "^J 

Besides^ 
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Tb^ et^mtnU of thine eyes being tben at j^Jiis com- 
illendmble time of tbe day newly set open, cbuse ratber 
to have tby windpipe cut in pieces ^Mban to salute any 
man. Bid not good-morrow so mucb as to tby fatber, 
though he he an emperor. An idle ceremony it is, and 
can do him little good ; to thyself it may bring much 
harm : for if be be a wise man that knows how to hold 
his peace, of necessity must be be counted a fool that 
cannot keep bis tongue. 

Amongst all tbe ^ild meh that ruik Up aiid doWd iii 
this wide fbtest df fools, the world, none are more super- 
stitious tiiiin those notable ^^Ebritians, tbe Jews : yet a 
Jew never wears bis cap threadbare with putting it off; 

^* than to salute any man. Bid noty Bfc."] Here is another io- 
stance of close imitation. See a quotation from Dedekind, in a pre- 
ceding note, at Page 56 : ^^ Egregi^ ciTilis eris, &Ci" 

^ Ebritians.] A siting irot\ of the day, I preilame, i6i Hebrewsj 
Jtwt. The mention of their superHiiidn stands thus in Dedektnd*t 
original) Ctq^. I. 

<< Gens sine mane snos Hebrtta salutet amicos, 
<< Qilam tenet implicitam multa superstitioJ*^ 

<^ A Hebrew may (him superstition blinds) 
^^ Use ceremonious forms of tarious kinds/' 

Roger Butti 

/ 
It neTer 
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Vider ^Hhan any opter-wife ; for thereby thou doit not 
oalj Bend out the lively spirits^ ^Hike Taunt-couriers, to 

<^ Atqne male officii mnnus obire sni. 

<^ Excitat hos certo tibi pandiculaiio motii) 

<< Utere: ftec mores dsdecctilla taos.'* 

FaiD* DxDEKiNDUs, Cop. 1. 

<^ Yawning can strange Herculean wonders do, 

^^ (If aught that empiricks assert be true) 

^' For sleep arerts the moTements of the heart, 

<^ And long in dorance holds each vital part ; 

^' Stretch arms and jaws as wide as wide can be, 

<^ 'Twill from the bonds of Morpheus set you free : 

*^ Yawning of ey'ry exercise is best 

^' To string the nerves anew, and ope the narrow chest." 

Roger Bull* 

IB than any ojster-wife,] This phrase was verj familiar among 
the writers about Decker's day. Thus in an old tract entitled : Fewr* 
ful and lamentable Effects of two dangerous Comets^ which shall 
appear in the Year of our Lordy 1S91, tht 25 of March : ^* As I 
*^ was finishing this work, an oyster ^wife took exception against 
<^ me, and called me knave, because, meddling with six of the planets, 
*< I had forgot Sol under which she was bom ; and, laying down 
^< six plaice to twopence, swore by her left leg> that Sunday was the 
« best day in aU the week." 

'^ like Yaunt-conriers.] Avant^couricrsy Fr« The phrase is 
Shakspearean : 
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fortify and make good the uttermost borders of the body ; 
but also^ as a cunning painter^ thy goodly lineaments are 
drawn out in their fairest proportion. 

This lesson being played^ turn over a new leaf; and^ 
unless that ^Freezeland cur^ cold winter^ offer to bite 
thee^ walk awhile up and down thy chamber, either in 
thy thin shirt only^ or else (which, i^t a bare word, is 
both more decent and more delectable) strip thyself stark 
naked. Are \fre not borp 90 i And 9hall a foolish custom 
make us to break the laws of our creation ? Our first pa- 
rents, so long as they went naked, were suffered to dwell 
in paradise ; but, after they got coats to their backs, they 
were turned out of doors. Put on therefore either no 
apparel at all, or put it on carelessly : for look how much 
more delicate liberty is than bondage ; so much is the 
looseness in wearing of our attire above the imprison- 
ment of being neatly, and tailor-like drest up in it. 
To be ready in our clothes is to be ready for nothing 
else : a man looks as if he be hung in chains, or like a 

^* You sulphurous and thought-exec«tiDg fires, 
f Vauni'Couriers to oak-cleaying tfauiidcrbolts." 

K. Lear, A 3, S. % 
So in Lady Elizabeth Carew's Mariam, 1613 : 

<^ Might to my death but the vauut-eourier prore !'' 

*^ Freezeland.] For Frte$landy tp farour the equiroque. 

• scarecrow. 
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icareerow. And as'Hhose excellent birds, vhom Pliny 
coald never have the wit to catch in all his springes^ eom- 
monly called woodcocks^ whereof there is great store 
ip England^ haying all their feathers pluckt from their 
backs, and being turned out^as naked as Plato's cock 
yyas before all Diogenes his scholars^ or ^as the cuckoo in 

^1 those excellent birds, whom Pliny, &c.] I fancy Decker means 
but to say, that Pliny, in hb whole list of Natural History, has no 
siich animal as the English dolt, or woodcocks Indeed none of the 
naturalists of antiquity, that I recollect, mention the real bird, ex* 
cept Aristotle. See a note on (he tefm tpoodccck, in tl^e Procemium^ 

•* as naked as Plato's cock was before all Diogenes his scholars,"] 
'^ Plato defining man a two-footed animal without wingSy and this 
<^ definition being approved ; Diogenes took a cocAr, and, plucking 
^f off its feathers, turned it into PlaioU school, saying, < this is Plato*s 
'* man :' whereupon to the definition was added, having broad nails. ^^ 
Stanley^ s History of Philosophy^ Page 285. Fol. 1701, Ed. 3d. 

There is a beautiful print, engraved after Parmegiano, on the sub. 
ject of this story, which is to be found in Diogenes Laertius, from 
whence Stanley copies it. 

^ naked — as the cnckoo tit Christmas."] This simile is not justified 
by any thing I can find in Dr. Jenner's Natural History of the 
Cuckoo^ inserted in the Philosophical Transactions^ Vol. 78, Part 2 ; 
or in the writings of any other zoographer. Indeed the cuckoo is now 
generally allowed to be a migrating bird, and not to winter with us. 
Goldsmith, however, in his Animated Nature^ relates a story after 
Willoughby, where account is given of a cuckoo found^ during the 

Christmas^ 
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horq ia worth half a city ; i^l tbe^ go with up sig^re 
Qlothe? on thoir backs^ tbfi^ what patur^ bath b^^towed 
upoa them : ^but jout babooQft> ai;i4 your j^ckanapes^ being 
the scum aad rajiMlity of all the beclg«^cre^[>era« tlwy go. 
in jerkins and ^mandiliona- Marry hqw ? They are put 
into their rags only in mockeiy. 

O beware therefore both what you wear^ and how 

(13) youl wear it; and let this heavenly reason move you 

never to be handsome ! For> when the sun is arising out 

of his bed^ does not the element seem ^more glorioQSj 

end of the sixteen(h century, exposed the cheat of its qnacksalTing 
Tenders. What the unicornis horn was supposed to be, or what sold 
for it, and (he real unicorns, as well as the fancied one> are treated 
on largely by Sir Thomas Brown, in hb Vulgar Errors, Chapter 3S^ 
Book 3. 

«* but your baboons, and jouTjackan(q>€9^'] The original has you 
in both places, oTidently a misprint for your, which alone can make 
sense by its connexion with tkey subsequently. The original, like* 
wise, has babiownes^ from the French babion. See CotgraTe's Dicm 
tionary. The old word babion for baboon is also Jonsonian : 

^^ I am neither your minotaur, nor your centaur, nor your satyr, 
<< nor your hysena, nor your babion.** 

Cynthia's Revels, A. 1, S. 3. 

*^ mandilions.] The tnandilion is a short cassockj also a soldier^t 
coat. 

^ more glorious, being only in gray, than at noon.] I hare here 

being 
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being only in gtay^ than at noon^ when he is in '^all iiii 
brairery ? It were madness to deny it. What man would 
not gladly see a beautiful woman naked^ or at least with 
Nothing but a lawn^ dr some loote thing over her ; and 
even highly lift her up for being so ? Shall we then 
abhor that in oilrseWes^ which we admire and hold to 
be so excellent in others ? Absit. 

Tentared upon a slight transposition, to aVoid a seeming obscurity. 
The original has: <^ more glorious than (being only in gray) at nood, 
« 8cc> 

« aii his brarcry,] Finerj/y gay apparel. This acceptation of 
the word is rery common with the writers of Q. Elizabeth's time. 
No one makes such frequent use of it in the sense of gaiety^ gallant 
try in dress, as Bulwer. See his AnthropQmetamorpkosisy quoted at 
Pages 7, &40. 
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Cfjapter UL 



^llOW A GALLANT SHOtLD tvA^M HIMSEtil^ BT fHB 

fire; how attire himself, descrip- 
tion OF A man's head, the PRAISE 
OF LONG HAIR, 



r if^ as it often happens unleA 

be year catch the sweating sick-* 

ess^ the mornings like charity 

iraxing cold^ Hhrust his frosty fin- 

:er8 into thy bosom^ pinching thee 

lack and blue with her nails 

lade of ice^ like an invisible gob- 

jiin ; so that thy teeth^ as if thou 

wert singing 'pricksong^ stand coldly quavering in thy 

head^ and leap up and down like the nimble jacks of 

* HOfF A GALLANT.] la the origiDal| jousQ is unnecessarily 
interpolated before gallant. 
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^a pair of yirginals : be then as swift as a whirlwind^ and 
^as boisterous in tossing all thy clothes in a rude heap 

' thrust his frosty fingers into thy bosom.] This fignrstiTe phrase 
belongs also to Shakspeare, and C. Marlowe : 

<^ And none of yon will bid the winter come, 
^< To thrust hb icy fingers in my mavo,^* 

KiNQ JoHV| A. 5, S, 7. 
^^ 0,1 KOL dall, and the cold hand of sleep 
^< Hath thrust his icy fingers in mj breast J** 

Lust's Domikiok. 

' pricksong.] A song regulated bjr notes. Hence the common 
expression to prick notes, instead of to write them. Pricksong was 
opposed to plain'Songy the former being written or pricked down, and 
the latter resting more on the will of the singer, being, in fact, a 
species of extempore musick. 

Webeb. 

* a pair of tirginals.] Whererer I hare seen the word virginal^ 
or virginals occur, it has always been spoken of as one instrnmenty 
and explained as a smaller sort ot spinet. Decker is the first writer 
I hare met with, who mentions a pair of virginals. It only proves 
that we hare but an imperfect knowledge of the instrument. He again 
speaks of ^ poii* of virginals elsewhere : 

<^ No, for she's like tipair of virginalsj 
^^ Always with jacks at her tail." 

HoKEST Whore, Part f • 

* as boisterous in tossing all thy clothes in a rude heq>y ^c."] The 
reader may be pleased to see, in the 3d Rule of Dedekind^s 1st Chap* 
tety the original of this little family picture, where the rude inde* 

together : 
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together : vrith which bundle filling thine arms^ step 

corons young man bnrriei out of liU bedchamber with his clothes under 
his arm, to dress by the fireside, because it is cold, to the great an- 
noyance of the decent domestick circle ; it will also exhibit a further| 
and more enlarged specimen of the German poet's manner ; 
'< Nee reliquis surgens te vestibus indue, nadae 

^^ lodusium satis est impossuisse cnti* 
^^ Sed reiiquas geminis vesta compleetitor ulniSf 

^^ Aspera si duro frigore SKTit byems : 
^^ Scilicet in calido jucnndius est bypocausto 

^^ Indnere, a scevo ne yiolere geiu. 
<' Nee moYeat, Tirgo Tel fcEmina si sit ibidem^ 

<^ Tu tamen utaris moribus nsque tais* 
'^ Sique tuis qaisqnam factis ofiendTltir, ilium 

^^ Cernere si talem nolit, abire jube* 
<^ Quisque tibi cedat, nee tn concesseris ulli, 

'< Conditione toa es liber, at esse yells*" 

Frid. Dedekinsus, Cap* 1. 
^^ When hunger from the chamber calls you down, 
<< Throw o'er your dowlas shirt a morning-gown ; 
<< That huddle on : bear in your arms the rest; 
<< And, if cold weather or a frost infest, 
^^ In chimney-comer, at a rousing fire, 
<< With ease and comfort don your whote aitire : 
'^ Fear not the maid*8 or matron's blush to raise, 
^< While inclination shapes your awkward ways. 
<^ Say, does the deed some weaker brother griere, 
^< What he don't like he's very free to leave : 
^' Bid him begone. Disdain the least controul, 
^^ And stir up all that's brutish in your soul." 

Roger Bull« 

bravely 
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ean run so far on thy errand^ as ^to fetch thee boois out 

<^ I was once like thee, 
^< A sigher, melancholy hnmonrist, 
*^*Crosser-of-arms^ a foer-vithout-garterSy 
*' A hatband-hater, and a busk-point-wearer/' 
But I rather suspect, that Decker alludes to the character as drawn 
by John Marston, in his play of that name, which came out 1604. 
At all CTcnts^ the maleconfent wi^ a marked character, and b thus 
satirised by bishop Hall : 

<^ What else makes N , wheq his l^ds are spent, 

<^ Go shaking like a threadbare maiecontent; 

*^ Whose bandless bonnet Teils his Q*efgrown chin, 

^' And sullen rags bewray his morphew'd skin?'' 

ViRoiDEMiARUM^ Soi, 5, Book 4* 
If a further elucidation of the mahcorUent were required, we 
might adduce the following from Harington's Prologue to his Meta^ 
tnorphosis of Ajax : 

<< Wherefore, falling to bate with Ulysses, and receiTing so foul 
^^ a disgrace of him to be called fool afore company, ^d being bound 
^< to the peace that he might not fight with so great % counsellor, he 
<< could indure it i^o longer, but became a perfect maiecontent : tIz. 
<< his hat without a band, his hose without garters, his waist without 
'< a girdle, his boots without spurs, his purse without coin, hb head 
« without wit, &c." 

v to fetch thee boots out of S. Martin's.] The ofiginal says three^ 
not thee ; which has generally been considered a misprint. 

It would appear, from this passage, that St. Martinet (but the 
particular parish so named I will not renture to point out, for there 
are seTcral) was the special abode of bootmakers. And what adds 
weight i% th« coiyecturt^ is the information of a literary gentleman, 

of 
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of S. Martin's ; let it be thj prudence to hare the tops of 
them wide as the mouth of a wallet^ and those with 
fringed boot-hose over them to hang down to thy ankles. 
DoTes are accounted innocent^ and loying creatures ; thou, 
in observing this fashion, *shalt seem to be a rough- 

vfhoy ia his commonplace-book, finds St. Martin to hare been the 
patron of master shoemakers ; but on wkat authority he has omitted 
noting : yet he certainly took it, he obseryes, from one of the many 
anti-papbtical works that he had read on the subject of patron saints. 
I hare carefully perused the legend of St» Martin^ the bishop, whose 
festiyal we commemorate on the elerenth of NoTember, which is of 
some length ; but I can find nothing 'therein to authorize his pecu- 
liar protection of gentlemen cordwainers. 

y 

• fringed boot-hose.] According to Stubiyb Anatomy of Abuses^ 
as quoted by Strutt, in his Dress and Habits of the People of England^ 
Vol. 2, Page 263, these were often a sumptuous article of dress : 
they were made of cloth fine enough for any band, or ruff; and so 
large, that the quantity used Would nearly make a shirt : they were 
embroidered in gold and silver ; having on them the figures of birds, 
animals, and antiques in various coloured silks : the needle-work 
alone of them wo,uld cost from four to ten pounds. 

» shait seem to be a rough.footed dove.] Some varieties of our 
domestick oenasy pigeon, or stockdove; a species of the genui 
columba; are feathered close down to the foot. Of such rarieties 
bird-fanciers enumerate the Dutch cropper ; the trumpeter ; the jaco- 
bine, or jack vulgarly called ; and the Smyrna feather-footed runt, 

footed 
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footed dove^ and be held as innocent. Besides^ the ^^strad* 
dling^ which of necessity so much leather between thy 
legs must put thee into^ will be thought not to grow 
ff opa "thy disease^ but from that gentlemanlike habit. 

Having thus apparelled thee from top to toe^ accord- 
ing to that simple fashion^ which the best goosecaps in 
Europe strive to imitate ; it is now high time for me to 
have a blow at thy head^ which I will not cut off with 
sharp documents^ but rather set it on faster ; bestowing 
upon it such excellent carvings that^ if ^all the wise 

It is to these Decker allades^ comparative of ihi then fashionable boot* 
tops. 

James 1. having one day shoes brought him with roses on them, 
asked hb attendant, if thej wonld make him a rough-footed dove ? 
Character of King James^ by Sir A (nthonj) fF(eldon) 1650. See 
JPhami^ Britannicus^ Page 55. 

10 straddling.] The original has strawUngy by which I hare no 
doubt straddling was meant. Those boots with cumbersome tops, 
which occasioned such straddling^ were denominated lugged bootsy as 
having large ears. Marston thus notices them : 

<< The long fool's coat, the huge slop, the lugged boot, 
^^ From mimick Piso all do claim their root." 

ScovBGE ofVillant, Sot. 11, Books. 

1^ thy disease.] The disease alluded to is pretty obvious. 

^ all the wise men of Gotham.] ^^ Crotham lies in the south-west 

men 
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frien df Qothain should laj their heads t9gether^ tkeif 
jobbernowls should idot be able to compare with thioe. , 

To Aiaintain therefore "that sconce of^ thine rfrongty 
guarded^ and in good reparation^ never suffer comb to 
fasten his teeth there : let thy hair grow thick and bushj^ 
like a forest or some wilderness; lest those six-footed 
creatures that breed iil it^ and are tenants to that crown* 
land of thine^ be hunted to death by every base barbarous 
barber; and so that delicate^ and tickling pleasure of 
scratching be utterly taken from thee: for the head is a 
house built for reason to dwell in^ and thus is the ten^« 
ment framed. Thp two eyes are the glass windows^ at 
which light disperses itself into eyeiy room, having goodly 

^ atigle of NottinghaiDstiire, and is ilot^ for nothitig so mtich as the 
*^ story of its wise men^ who attempted to hedge in the cuckoo. At 
'^ Court-hill, in this parish, there is a bnsh that still bears th^ namd 
*^ of the cuckoo-bash ; and there is an ancient book| full of the 
*^ woaders of the men of Gotham, Whence a v^an of Gotham is^ in 
<* other words, a fboly or simple fellou).^^ 

Gross's Provincial Glossary, 
See also Ray's remarks on this proferb. 

1' that sconce of thine.'] A loir word for the kgad;' it fre* 
quell tij occurs in Shakspeare. 

^^ 1 shall break that merry sconce of yours/' 

Comedy op £RRoas, A« 1, S. t. 
*^ Must I go shew them my unbarb'd sconce V* 

CoaiotANCs, A. S, S, 2. 
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penthouses t)f hair to overshadow them : as for the nose; 
though some^ most injuriously and improperly^ make it 
**serye for an Indian chimney ; yet surely it is rightly a 
bridge with two arches^ under which are neat passages 
to convgr as well perfumes to air and sweeten every cham- 
ber^ as to carry away all noisome filth that is swept out 
of unclean corners : the cheny lips open^ like the **new- 
painted gates of a lord-mayor's house> to take in pro- 
vision : the tongue is a bell^ hanging just under the 
(15) middle of the roof;! and^ lest it should be rung out too 
deep, as sometimes it is when women have a peal^ whereat 
it was cast by the first founder but only to toll softly ; 
there are two even rows of ivory pegs, . like pales, set to 
keep it in : the ears are two musick-rooms, into which as 
well good sounds as bad descend down two narrow pair 
of stairs, that for all the world have crooked windings 
like those that lead to the top of Paul's steeple ; and, 

^* serve for an Indian chimney.] That is^ for the use of tobaccQ^ 
und its fumes. 

^^ new.painted gates, &c.] This eridently alludes to the costom 
of the lord'tnayory on his election into office, painting and decorating 
his house afresh. A much-noticed, and ancient usage. Witness Bea 
Jonson : 

<^ Or to prabe the cleanliness of the street wherein he dwelt ; or 
^^ the proTident painting of his posts^ against he should hate be^a 
** prmtorJ^* 

Cynthia's Retsls, A. 1^ S. 4. 
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baooase ^bcn the tunes are ODce gotten ia, they should 
not too quickly slip out, all the walls of both places 
are plastered with jellow wax round about them* Now 
as the fairest lodging, though it be fumidied with walls, 
chimnies, chambers, and all other parts of architectare, 
jwt, if the ceiling be wanting, it stands subject to rain, 
tMid so consequently to ruin ; so would tiiis goodty palace, 
which we have modelled out unto you, be birt a cold 
vnd bald haUtation, were not the top of it mrAj covered : 
tiatufe therelbre haa played the tiler, and gtyen it a most 
cotfious cohering; or, to speak more properly, she has 
thatehed it all meat ; ^^and that thatching is hair. If then 
ihou desisest to reserve that lee-simple of wit, thy head, 

^ and that thatcUog is hair.] Tiie phrase is Shakspearean : 
<^ ThtUch your poor thin roofs 
<< WUh buriens of ike dead.'' 

TiMON OF Athens, A. 4f S« 3. 
See Mr* Steetens' note on this passage, wherein ho tells yon, on 
the authority of Stubbs' Anatomy of Abuse t^ that : ^' About the year 
^< 1595, when the fashion became general in England of wearing a 
^^ greater quantity of hair than was erer the produce of a single 
<^ head, it was dangerous for any child to wander; as nothing was 
^/ more common than for women to entice such as had fine locks 
^^ into prifate places, and there to cut them off." 

Decker employs nearly the same words, in his Satiromastixy where 
Crispinus says : 

'' The head is wisdom's house, hair but the ihaich.** 
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for thee and the laifful ^^i» of thy body ; phij oeHher 
the scurvy part of ^e ^"^Ffencbouui^ that plucb up all 
by the roots ; nor that of the '^spending Englisbniaii^ whe^ 
to maintain a paltry warrdn of unprofitable conies^ ^dis** 
imparks the stately swift-footed Wikf deer : but let thine 
receive his fiill growth, that thdtt mayst safely and vrtacly 
brag 'tis thine own ^'bnsh natural. 



" hciri of thy body J] A play on the word hair$ b eTtdently in- 
tended. 

"^ FrenchinaB, thai plucks np all bj the roots.] Allnnion is here 
made to a c^rtmn d4»ea$ey so fveqneotly noticed hy Shaikspeare for its 
depilatory effects. 

1® spending Englishman, &c.] A joke is here intended, which 
I think I can catch ; bat perhaps it is oae Aat needs not be aaqftfired 
into. 

^ disimparks.] This word had perhaps been more properly writ- 
ten disparksy which is Shakspearean, and is awthorisfid by 'Barret, 
in his Jheariey or Quadn^e Dictionary^ 1580: 
<^ Whilst yon have fed. upon my signories, 
<< Dispark^d my parks^ and fell'd my forest woods.'' 

K. RjOflARD 3, A. 3> & 1. 

^ bash natural.] Thus onr author, in another place : 

^« lie has aara hair than wits 
<< Mark yon not, in derision how we call 
'^^ A head grown thick with hair, bush natural V* 

Satiromastix, 

And 
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And withal CQU^ider; t^t, as those trees of cobweb 
]awo^ woven by spinners the fresh May-mornings^ dp 
dress the curled heads of the mountain^^ and adorn the 
swelling bosoms of the valleys ; or, as those snowy fleecy, 
which the naked brier steals from the innocent nib- 
bling sheep, to„ make himself a warm winter liyery, are 
to either of them both an excellent ornament: so make 
thou account, that, to have leathers sticking here and 
there on thy head will embellish, and set thy crown out 
rarely. None dare upbraid thee, that like a beggar thou 
hast lain on straw, or like a travelling pedlar qpon musty 
flocks ; for those feathers will rise up as witnesses to 
choak him that says so, and to prove that thy bed was 
of the softest down. 



^ feathers kicking here and there on thjf head^ ^cJ} • Thus t)ie 
original, in the 5th Rule of Chapter I : 

<^ Eximio tibi erit decori, si pluma capiUis 

<< Mixta erit, et lauclem providtts inde feres; 
^< Scilicet hoc homines poteris couTiacere sigiio, 
^< Non in stramiaeo te ciibuisse tofo/' 

Frid. DBDnaiynvs, Cap. 1. 

^' Do thoQ, my friend, in feathers roll thj crown ; 
<« Let CT'rj hair be whitened o'er with down : 
<< Thence each spectator this conclnsion draws, 
f^ Thy bed was made of better stuff than straws.*' 

RoGKB Bull. 
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fWhen your noblest gallants consecrate their hours 
to their mistresses^ and to revelling ; they wear feathers 
then chiefly in their hats^ being one of the fairest ensigns 
of their bravery: but thou, a reveller, and a mistress- 
server all tbe year, by wearing feathers in thy hair ; whose 
l^igth before the rigorous edge of any puritanical pair 
of scissors should shorten the breadth of a finger, let 
the three housewifely spinsters of destiny rather curtail 
the thread of thy life. O, no ! Long hair is the only 
net that women spread abroad to entrap men in : and why 
should not men be as far above women in that commodity, 
as they go beyond men in others ? The merry Greeks 
were called nof^ixoi^mns (long-haired.) Lose not thou, being 
an honest Trojan, that honour; sithence it will more 
fairly become thee. Grass is the hair of the earth, which^ 
so long as it is suffered to grow, it becomes the wearerj 



" pnritaiiical pair of scissors.] Short hair was one of the dis- 
tiocUTO marks of the puritan. I think Ben Jonson somewhere 
notices this with mach humour. See one of the seven plays attributed 
to Shakspeare, <tatitled the Puritan. In this passage oar author 
proTes again faithful to his original ; witness, the 6th Rule z 
<< Sint capitis crines longi, nee forcipe tonsi, 
<< Csesaries humeros tangat ut alta tnos." 

Frib. Dedbkiitdus, Cap. I. 

^* Be sure thy hairs, uncut and nnconfin'd, 
'^ With loose disorder wanton in the wind.** 

Roger Bvll, 

and 
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of mrcben : whaveas a IimiI all hid 10 l^ak gi^es eTeti tp 
m most wicked face a tmset ptopoftiou, and looks like ^a 
meadow* newly .nanried <o tlie ^na^ ; which beauty in 
nen the Turks eniying, they no ioouer lay hold on n 

that butts should ite erected in ererj township, where the kthabitaats 
were obliged to shoot up and down on feast days, or forfeit a half, 
pepaj for eT^rj onisiioii. Seyeral sli^tntet were Hiade to promote 
archery f in Hen. 8. and £liz. which were strictly enforced through- 
out Jam. 1. till Char. 3. who was himself an archer: Wood's Bow» 
man* 8 Glory ^ or Archery rexfivedy 1682, was dedicated to him : he 
issued a commission to the lord-major, and certain of his priyy-council, 
to prevent the fields near London being so inclosed, at <^ to interrupt 
<* the necessary, and profitable exercise of shooting.'' So late as 
1753, targets were erected in Finsbury Fields, during the Easter and 
' Whitsun holidays, for shooting at with the long bow. 

I ought hot here to omit making honourable mention of Roger 
Ascham^s ln^ch esteemed Treatise on Archery^ dedicated to Henry 8. 
which had a reprint seme few years since, when our disturbed sttua« 
tion seemed to render the establishment of Toxophilite associations 
adfiseable. 

^ a meadow newly married to the 5prfit^.] Decker might here 
have had in riew that beautiful poem attributed to Catullus, the Per^^ 
vigHium Veneris* He, howerer^ eyidently alludes to the custom of 
brides going to the altar with flowing locks : Ann Boleyn so wore her 
hair, we are informed, at her marriage with Henry 8. John Webster 
thus refers to the fashion : 

^' Come come, my lord^ untie your folded thoughts, 
^^ And let them dangle loose, as a bride'* s hair.^^ 

Whits Detil, or Vittoria Corombona, A. 3. 

christiao^ 
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.fitfmit^ take dffdbr ikat li may bt apparent; and^ to that 
•furpMe^ lot it pkj opanly/with the kseivious wind^ eren 
0n die top of your ahouiders. Experience cries out in 
wewy citj^ that tliOBe sdfsaiae critical satsmista^ whose 
Ipfuc IB fhorter than their eydbcows, take a pride to haVe 
their hoary baaids hang ilaverii^ Uke a do9Mi d£ fex4aila 
down so low as their middle. But^ alas^ ^y should thq 
chins and lips of old men lick up that excrement^ which 
they Tiolently clip away from the heads of young men ? 
(IT) Is fit b^Cf usp those long besoms^ their beards^ with sweep* 
lug ibe soft bosoms of th^ baautifol young wives^ msf 
tickle their tender breasts, and make some amends fat 
their masters' unrecoTcrable dulness ? No, no ! There 
hangs more at the ends of those long grey hairs, than all 
the world can come to the knowledge of. Certain I am, 
that, when none but the golden age went current upon 
earth, it was higher treason to clip hair, than to clip 
money; the comb, and scissors were condemned to the 
currying of hackneys : he was disfranchised for ever, that 
did but put on a barber's apron. Man, woman, and child 
wore then hair longer than a lawsuit : every head, when 
i^ stood bare or uncovered, looked ^Uike a butter^Kxx'a 



** like a butter-box's noti/, having its thmm'd cap on.'] Manifestly 
a Comparison to the woollen caps worn by Dutchmen^ who were ludi* 
cronslj called butter^boxes^ from their traffick in salted butter. These 
caps had rude threads, or thrums^ resembling hair. Shakspeare men- 
tions a hat made of sach coarse materiali belonging to thq fat woipaa 

II noul. 
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dreadfully to thine enemies^ and manly to thy friends : it 
18^ in peace^ an ornament ; in ^war^ a strong helmet : it 
blunts the edge of a sword^ and deads the leaden thump of 
a bullet ; in winter^ it is a warm nightcap ; in summer^ 
'^a cooling fan of feathers. 

Charidea^ Book ^, says : << Long hair renders thelorer more graceful) 
<^ and the marauder more terrific." To acquire such appearance, the 
Spartans, we are informed, nourished a length of hair« 

^ a cooling fan of feathers.] Fans were chiefly framed of feaihersy 
in Decker's time. Mr. Malone has a curious note to the Merr^ Wives 
of Windsor on this appendage to dress, and gires some sketches of 
difierent kinds. See his Shakspeare, Vol. 1, Page 231. Allusion is 
also made to the whiteness of such a fan, in Romeo and Juliet^ A. 3, 
S. 4 : 

" Nurse. My fan, Peter ! 

<< Mercutio. Prithee do, good Peter> to hide her face ; for her 
** fan's the/ofWr of the two.'* 

The handle of the fan was often Tcry costly; being of gold, siWer, 
irory, and often studded with jewels. Edward Sharpman's comedy 
of the Fleire mentions <^ a fan with a short silver handle." 

It may be here obseryed that superb fan^handies frequently occur, 
in the lists of presents made to Q« Elizabeth by her nobility, on a 
new-year's-day. 

Eren the petit-maitres of Decker^s time adopted the effeminate 
fashion of carrying a /an of feather s^ as is recorded in Greene's Fare* 
melt to Follyj 1617. Shakspeare alludes to it : 
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<< Lea? e these renmants 
*< Of fool, und feathery that they got in France." 

K. Henbt 89 A. 1, S. 3, 
And Hall) describing a fashionable gallant, says : 
<' When z plumed fan may shade thy chalked face, 
<< And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace." 

ViaeiDEMiARUii, Sat.4j Book 4* 
By the way, this is the earliest mention I recollect to hate seen 
inade of what we now call the/rj//, or chUterlmg of the shirt. 
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CJaptet tb» 



how a gallant should behave himself ik 
Paul's walks. 



\i^eaiy with sailing up and 
alongst these shores of ^Bar- 
here let us cast our anchor ; 
limbly leap to land in our 
> whose fresh air shall be so 
the more pleasing to us^ if 
nnyhammer^ whose perfection 
,,w .ubour to set forth^ have so 
much foolish wit left him as to chuse the place where to 
suck in : for that true humorous gallant that desires 
to pour himself into all fashions^ if bis ambition be such 

^ Barbaria.] A pnn, as usual. The subject of barben^ and their 
function of hair-cutting| b here alluded to. 

to 
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to keep an ^Irish bobby^ an Irisb borseboj, and himself 
like a gentleman. He therefore that i¥Ould strive to 
fashion his legs to his silk stockings/ and his proud g»te 
to his ^broad garters^ let him whiff down these observations: 
for^ if be once get to walk by the book^ and I see no 
reason but he maj^ as well as ^fight by the book^ Paul's 
may be proud of him ; ^Will Clarke shall ring forth en* 

* Irish hobby, and Irish horseboy.] These, it would seem, wero 
necessary appendages to the fashionable gallant. 

* broad garters.] Such as might display the embroidery on them. 
Garters, being then worn outwards, were often ostentatious orna- 
ments of dress. Fennor, in 7%e Compter* s Commonwealihj 1617, 
Page 33, speaks of gallants, who wore << silk stockings and gold' 
^^ fringed gartersy or rasset boots and gilt spurs." 

^ fight by the book.] The character of Tybalt, as drawn in 
Shakspeare's Aomeo and Juliet^ A. 2, S. 4, will explain this. So like- 
wise will Touchstone, in Ai you like it^ A. 5, S. 4, who says : << O 
<^ sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ; as yon hare books for good 
<^ manners." The particular book alluded to, Mr. Malone obserres, 
is a ridiculous treatise of one Vincentio Sayiolo, entitled Of Honour^ 
and honourable Quarrels, 4to. 1504. The rales, by which a gentleman 
ought to quarrel and fight, were rendered systematical in those days. 
Ben Jonson^ and other writers satirize thb folly. 

'' Will Clarke.] Some notorious news-writer, probably, or such 
similar character of the day. 
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a#e striifimhig up and down. And fifst obdenre jour doors 
of entrance^ and jour exit ; not much unlike the players 
at the theatres ; keeping your decorums^ even in phan- 
tasticality. As for example : if you prove to be a nor- 
thern gentleman^ I would wish you to pass through the 
north door^ more often especially than any of the other; 
and so, according to your countries^ take note of your 
entrances. 

Now for your venturing into the walk. Be circum* 
spectj and wary what pillar you come in at; and take 
heed in any case^ as you love the reputation of your 
honour, that you avoid ^Hhe serving-man's log, and ap- 
proach not within five fathom of that pillar ; but bend 
your course directly in the middle line, that the whole 
body of the church may appear to be yours ; where, in 
view of all, you may publish your suit in what manner you 

" the serring^man's log.] This, I should imagine, was the ren- * 
deSTOQS of gossiping servants^ who kept apart from the gentry, and 
seated themseWes, for rest and conTenience, on a block or bench 
affixed to some particular pillar. The following passage, from Jasper 
Majne, wonld seem to farour such conjecture: 
^^ Newcut. Indeed, they saj, 

<< He was a monument of Paul's* 
*< Timothy. Yes, he was there, 

<< As constant as Duke Humphrey. I can shew 
^< The prints where he sate, holes i' th' iogi.^* 

CiTT Match, A, S, S. S. 

o affect 
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affect most, either with the slide of your cloak from tba 
one shoulder ; and then you niust^ as 'twere in anger^ sud- 
denly snatch at the middle of the inside^ if it be taffeta 
at the least ; and so by that means your costly lining is 
betrayed, or else by the pretty advantage of compliment. 
But one note by the way do I especially woo you to, th« 
neglect of which makes many of our gallants cheap and 
ordinary, that by no means you be seen above four turns ; 
but in the fifth make yourself away, either in some of 
(19) Hthe semsters' shops, the new tobacco-office, or amongst 
the booksellers, where, if you cannot read, exercise your 
smoke, and inquire who has writ against ^Hhiu divine 
weed, &c. For this withdrawing yourself a little will 
much benefit your suit, which else, by too long walking, 
would be stale to the whole spectators : but howsoever if 
'^Paul's jacks be once up with their elbows, and quarrelling 

1' this diTine ueed."] Thus Ben Jonson, in a similar strain : 
<< Bobadil. Sir, beliefe me, npon my relation ; for what I tell 
^^ youy the world shall not reprore. I hare been in the Indies^ 
<< (where this herb grows) where neither myself, nor a dozen genUe- 
<^ men more of my knowledge, hare receired the taste of any other 
<^ nutriment in the world, for the space of one and twenty weeks^ 
<< but the fume of this simple only. Therefore, it cannot be, bat 
<* 'tis most divined 

Etert Man in his HuMova, A. 3, S. 5. 

1* PauPs jacks.] Most churches, and market-houses formerly 
had automatons to strike the hour, as at the present time St Dnnstan'i 
oharch in Fleet-Street has *, the cant term for which was Jackt o' ih* 

to 
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to strike eleven ; as soon as erer the clock has parted them, 
and ended the firaj with his hammer^ let not the Duke's gaU 
lery contain jou anj longer^ but pass away apace in open 
view ; in which departure^ if by chance jou either encoun- 
ter, or aloof off throw your inquisitive eye upon any knight 
or squire, being your familiar, salute him not by his name 
of Sir such a one, or so ; but call him Ned, or Jack, &c. 
This will set off your estimation with great men : and if^ 
though there be a dozen companies between you, His 
the better, he call aloud to you, for that is most genteel, 
to know where he shall find you at two o'clock ; tell him 
at such an ordinary^ or such ; and be sure to name those 
that are dearest, and whither none but your gallants resort* 
After dinner you may appear again, having translated 
yourself out of your English cloth cloak into a light 
Turkey grogram, if you have that happiness of shifting ; 
and then be seen, for a turn or two, to correct your teeth 
with some quill or silver instrument, and to cleanse your 

dock^kouse ; jack being a contemptnons word for a servile menial. 
Consnlt Cowley^B Diicaftrae on the Govemmeni of Oliver Cromwell^ 
in his works, Vol. % Page 660, Ed. 1710. See also Malone's notes 
to Shakspeare's Richard 3, A. 4, S. 3. Edward Sharpman, in his 
comedy, thos mentions such an image : 

<< Their tongues are, like a Jack o' M' clocks still in labour." 

Ths FLuas# 
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gums with "a wrought handkerchief : ^*it skills not whether 
you dined^ or no ; that is best known to your stomach ; 
or in what place you dined ; though it were with cheese^ 
of your own mother's makings in your chamber^ or 
study. 

Now if you chance to be a gallant "not much crost 
hmong citizens ; that is> a gallant in the mercer's books, 
exalted for satins and Yelvets ; if you be not so much 
blest to be crost ; (as I hold it the greatest blessing in 
the world ^Ho be great in no man's books) your Paul's 

" a wrought handkerchief.] The habit of wearing curiously 
wrought handkerchiefs^ which preraiied in our author's day, was 
deriTcd from the East^ where it was customary for both sexes to 
cany them. Sir John Chardin informs us^ that they were embroi- 
dered by young women, being an elegant amilsement, as presents to 
their relatires, and faroured lorers. So wrought, and ^^ spotted with 
^^ strawberries," was the fatal handkerchief, Othello's first gift to 
Desdemona. 

>^ ii skills nof] It matiers not. A Shakspearean phrase : 
*^ It skills not greatly who impugns our doom." 

Uenrt (5, Part 2, A. 3, S. 1. 

1^ not much crost] Not crost out of tradesmen's books, bat 
much indebted. 

" to be great in no man^s books.'] See a note to Chapter iy Pag« 
37. 

walk 
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walk is your only refiige : ^Hhe Duke's tomb is a sanctuary; 
and will keep you alive from worms^ and land-rats^ that 
long to be feeding on your carcass : there you may spend 
your legs in winter a whole afternoon ; converse, plot^ 
laugh, and talk any thing; jest at your creditor, even to 
his face ; and in the evening, even by lamp-light, steal 
out ; and so cozen a whole covey of abominable catch- 
CD) (so)polb. f Never be seen to mount the steps into the quire, 
but upon a high festival day, to prefer the fashion of your 
doublet ; and especially if the singing-boys seem to take 
note of you ; for they are able to buzz your praises above 
their anthems, if their voices have not lost their maiden- 
heads ; but be sure your ^silver spurs dog your heels, aq4 

1® the Duke's tomb is a sanduaryJ] The tomb of Duke Humphrejf 
is of course intended, or rather that of Sir Giij Beauchampi Earl of 
Warwick ; which the ignorant Tulgar long fancied to be the sepaU 
chre of the good Humphrey^ Duke of Gloucester^ who was actuallj 
buried at St. Alban's, Hertfordshire. 

I do not belieye this tomb had more privileges for creditors than 
any other part of the church ; but persons, I will suppose, stood there 
longer, to examine it with Teneration, than elsewhere; which con- 
sequently detained them in the church some time, and afforded an 
opportunity, or seeming good excuse for loitering there^ to escape 
the suspected quest of bailiffs. It. might lead to some certain adjoin- 
ing pririleged spot, or indeed it might be peculiarly such in itself. 

^ silver spun dog ^our heels."] Stick close, u c. Do not take off 
yonr spnrs^ that you may, from seeming iaadrertence^ pay the forfeit 
for keeping thtm on, 

then 
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then the boys will swarm about you ^Mike so many white 
butterflies ; when you in the open quire shall draw forth 
a perfumed embroidered purse^ the glorious sight of which 
will entice many countrymen from their devotion to won- 
dering; and ^quoit silver into the boys' hands^ that it 
may be he^rd above the first lesson^ although it be read 
in a voice as big as one of the great organs. 

This noble and notable act being performed^ yoo are 
to vanish presently out of the quire^ and to appear again 
in the walk : but in any wise be not observed to tread 
there long alone ; for fear you be suspected to be a gal- 
lant cashiered from the society of captains^ and fighters. 

Suck this humour up especially. Put off to none^ 
unless his hatband be of a newer fashion than yours^ and 
three degrees quainter ; but for him that wears ^a trebled 
Cyprus about his hat^ though he were an alderman's son^ 
never move to him : for he is suspected to be worse than a 

<i like so many white butterflies.] By reason of tbeir mhite surplices^ 

» quoit silver into the boys* hands J^ Toss^ throw. It had long 
been the custom^ and it prevails even at this day, for the choristers, 
on se^g a person enter the cathedral, during divine serricOj with 
spurs on, to demand of him what is called spur-money. 

^ a trebled Cyprus about his hai.'] The original has dpers. A 
transparent kind of stuff, worn, generally in pretty large quantity, 
by way of hatband. 

^ Gull, 
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Crull^ and not worth the putting offto^ that cannot obserre 
the time of his hatband, nor know ^what fashioned block 
18 most kin to his head : for, in my opinion, the brain 
that cannot chuse his felt well', being the head ornament^ 
must needs pour folly into all the rest of the members^ 
and be ao absolute confirmed fool in summd totali. 

All the'> diseased horses in a tedious siege cannot shew 
so many ^fashions, as are to be seen for nothing, evegr 
day, in **Duke Humphrey's walk. If therefore you deter- 
mine tot enter into a new snit, warn your tailor to attend 
you in Paul's, who, with his hat in his hand, shall like 
a spy discover the stufi^, colour, and fashion of any doublet^ 
or hose that dare be seen there ; and, stepping behind a 
pillar to fill his tablebooks with those notes, will presently 

** what fashioned block.] A word of frequent use by old writers^ 
not only for the mould on which a hat is framed, but for the haH 
itself. See a foregoing note, Page 94. 

•* fashions.] See a note to Chapter 1, Page 42. 

M Duke Humphrey's walk.] One of the isles of St. Paul's churchy 
probably that where his supposed tomb stood, and where the dinner- 
less affected to loiter, was so called. In allusion to which, thus 
William Rowley, in his comedy, A Match at Midnight^ A. 2, S. 1 : 
^^ Are they none of Duke Humphrey's furies ? Do you think that 
^< they devised this plot in Paul's, to get a dinner ?" See also Jasper 
Mayne's City Matchy A, 3, S. 3. And Earle's Microcosmography^ 
Chap. 41, PauVs Wulk^ Ed. 1811. 

send 
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send joti into the world an accomplished man ; by which 
tiieai^s you shall wear your clothes in print with the jfirst 
(91) edition. 1 But if fortune favour you so much as to make 
you no more than a mere country gentleman^ or but some 
three degrees removed from him, (for which I should be 
very sorry, because your London experience will cost you 
dear before you shall have the wit to know what you are) 
then take this lesson along with you : the first time that 
you venture into Paul's, pass through the body of the 
church like a porter, yet presume not to fetch so much as 
one whole turn in the middle isle, no nor to cast an eye to 
'^Si quis door, pasted and plastered up vrith serving-men's 

^ Si quis door.'] Where paMick placards^ or the affichea of tli« 
day, were posted. Si quis has been defined : ^^ A paper set np in some 
<^ open place to proclaim anj thing lost." Perhaps being con- 
f picuou3l7 prefaced with a Si quis invenerii^ The Si quit had a more 
particaiar reference to ecclesiastical matters. A candidate for holj 
orders was obliged to have his intention proclaimed, being, I belierei 
hnng up in the church, perhaps at the Si quis door; and if, after a 
certain time, no objection was made, a paper termed a Si quis^ signed 
by the church-warden, was presented to the bishop for ordination. 
The following passage from Hall points out where the Si quis door 
then stood : 

<« Saw^st thou ever Si quis patched on PtLuVB church door^ 

<' To seek some vacant ricarage before ? 

^i Who wants a churchman that can serrice say, 

^' Read fast and fair his monthly homily, 



supplications. 
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tfupplicatiohsr^ before jou have paid tribute to tbe top of 
Paiirs steeple- with a single peftliy ; and, when you are 
mounted there, take heed how you look down into the 
yard, "for the rails are as rotten as your great-grandfather ; 
and thereupon it will not be amiss if you inquire how ^Kit 

*^ And wed, and burji and make christian souU ; 
« Come to the left^side alley of Saint Paurs.'* 

YlROIDEMIARUM, Sot. 5, Book 2. 

^ for the rails are as rotten, &c.] This passage plainly erinces the 
then ruinous condition of St. PanPs cathedral, which, as it would seem^ 
had onlj a wooden railing round its top, where once stood a noble 
tower, and a spire that was totally burnt down, being struck with 
lightning, as was indeed some part of the body of the church, July 
4; 1561. So dilapidated had become this beautiful Gothick structure^ 
for such we are told it was, in 1620, that king James took into serious 
consideration its due repair, which howerer was not begun upon 
till 1633. Afterwards the great fire of London, in 1660, destroyed 
it entirely ; in consequence of which arose perfect, in 1708, the pre- 
sent noble pile of Grecian architecture, begun and completed by 
Sir Christopher Wren ; a name for ever dear to genius, and to com« 
mlseration : in science none surpassed him ; and none bore unmerited 
degradation in later life with such meekness, and good temper. 

The decayed state of Si. Paulas railing is again ludicrously men* 
tioned by Decker, in his Saiiromasiix^ where Sir Rees ap Vaughaa 
tells Horace : ^^ Tour rouse lean's upon nothing bnt jUihy rotten raUsy 
<< such as stand on Paulas head.** 

*^ Kit Woodroffe.3 Who. this adfentarons vaulter was I hare 

F Woodrofie 
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i^^ ,iQ piit,bi9 neck in }iaiilur(| ^^^jqMMiiitteb > tibm heMB 
jQu ma^ de^cend^ to talk ftfeofitf^luine^aBi'ivitat ttp$ 

torrii^boinlaUe <0idU6dhrc»^l|ilAb*glinT Wre^ ^t^OLeti^ ^^ paitis to 
f^.^^^. /|qb9i fll^ do!4Dt#^'f«Wc«diai'itt lit* Heo>spdfef9y Mm 
^nals.^ He wg^i^P^fc{^y^}i|^ -ij^j^kjp the^ tutor of tli^ 

celebrated William Stokes, who, in ^64l| pobUsbed hU Jri qf 
VaulHngy to which is prefixed a rare print by Gloyer. 

,.'Vi}th0^&t%e^»amHl^'] IVsWi^a^cdkotBankes's celebrated 
hn^ Mffoccd^rniettioved^Atfibielcioidh^llari^, itt L^ve^s Labour 
ff^ /^^.}j S.JPy, Se«,jl^ nf^jff Sh4l§9peAft^ ^fomm^tators thereon. 
Sir Xenelm Dieby records thi» saaacious animal. Both the hone and 
nis keeper were burnt at Ronie, as exercising magick. One Holdeoy 
^iictj k^Din the sknf)^ ittfiel exiiniied a wonderful came/. John Taylor, 
«te>#fet*Jpdetp>getr8^btilH1 '^'^ '■"'- "'^ . • . . . • 

:. H' t^tiOidJibllbfifta^cd#t«r,ittt^^fitti$]ftiok^hii 

s. All oUpkmU^ a MZfldr cmVA /vo Mky and a JkUUng friar, com- 
|^fd;jth\|i^kfo p«y^r posse, accofdingt* kishop HaU, meftikniliii 
the |;enteel acquicoments of a farmer's son, who had Tisited Load^ 
and witnessed these wonders : 

^^ More than who ries his pence to riew some trick 
<^ Of strange Marocco^B dumb arithmettck, 
<^ Or the yonng elephant^ or two^tuU^d siecr^ 
" Or the rigg'd comely or the fiddUng frere.'* 

VlRGIDEMIARUM, Sot. 3, Book 4* 

Decker, in the preface to his Wonderful Year^ again mentioni 
Bankes his curtail : 

and 
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wkPatttvt^* if ofMDcteg AoifcttD^ fald Itee)Mr ^ iAe i&^^/of 
AeMOMlfa^ andAeamaW^of tlie'Bteps; and suH^ybut*^ 
«^ to^lMiliav&yerityitiMU it'M^ nM a horse; btft soifaetliiti^ 
dse in the likeness of one: which -wonders you maj 
.l^iiblidi^ when. i()rou^^i;e(urQi^i^ iitbeitMiiiitcjr^ ^te tlie^ grat 
Mnasaenwt of all fiurnttrs^ t^augtitafv;' thtti ^^I'fll ahtKMJt 
vwbon at the report, kmdii^car reci^vit tirt'^theif banis ^ 
yisked twice in the church. ' ,-'>^ '. ^ 

BuiIH\fi^i4h^^^y9»^Vft^ r Ij^fom Jml^Mile^^down 
again, I wOuld.de6ke.^f<Mibtoriimih')]rolw^ife,<«^ 
your name, or^ ftlrifmt^f "^ft ^Ha^lie; Ae fnatlc/whicd fcfh 
clap oq your sheep, in ^reat phairacters' upon the t^^ 
b;ra number of ^oiir, bretlii:en^ t^'t^ 
gentlemen : apd so you shall be sqfAte^Jwc^T i]K^iKjWin» 
lie in a cpffin of lfiftd> when .yauiMl£)diaU>cteiM(»a|rt in a 
windingsheet s and indeed ^he top of PabPs contains more 
names than fitew-s Chronicle; These lofty tric^ks baing 
played; ud you/ thanks to your fbet, being safely aiMve4 
at the stairs' foot again ; your next worthy work is t6 
repair to "my lord Cl}ancel|or'9 tomb ; and, if yoi| can 

<< These are thpie rank-riders of art, t}k^t hare so spor-galled jour 
<< Instj.wioged Pegasus, tliat pow be begins to be oat of flesh ; aad^ 
<< eTen onlj for prorender's sake, is glad to shew tricks like Bankes 
«« his ciirtaiL'' 

^ my lord Chancellor's tomb.'] That of Sir Christopher Hation^ 
I suppose, Is alluded tp i where, np<m a monument fixed at a pUlar 

but 
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but reasonably spell^ bestow some time upon the reading 
of ^Sir Philip Sidney's brief epitaph ; in Uie compass of an 
hour you may make shift to stumble it out. The great 
(D 3) (22J dial is your last monument : there 1 bestow some half of 
the threescore minutes^ to observe the sauciness of the 
jacks that are above the man in the raopn there ; tiie 
strangeness of the motion will quit your labour. Be8ides> 
you may here have fit occasion to discover your watch^ 

bj the toii\b, was a pretty long record of this fflYoorite of fortune, 
to amuse the lounging gallant : it was near Sir Philip Sidney^s mona* 
ment. See Stow's Jnnals, Page 363, & 3G5. £dit. 1633. 

« Sir Philip Sidney's brief epitaph.] Which is the following, 
and copied, we may obser?e, from a French epigram by Isaac da 
Bellay on the Sieur de Bonniret : 

(< England, Netherlands the heavens, and the arts, 
^^ The soldier, and the world hare made six parts 
^^ Of the noble Sidney, for none will suppose, 
^^ That a small heap of stones can Sidney enclose : 
^^ His body hath England, for she it bred, 
<^ Netherlands his blood in her defence shed, 
*< The heavens have his soul, the arts have his fame, 
<^ All soldiers the grief, the world his good name." 
The grave of this illustrious, and admired character for years 
remained without any written record; although King James had 
himself composed an epitaph for it, both in English, and in Latin* 
At length the above was painted on a board only, and hung to an 
adjacent pillar, near a similar tablet there placed in memory of his 
father.in.law, Sir Francis Walsingham j who was buried in St Paal's, 
1590, four years after Sir Philip. 
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bj taking it fortb^ and setting the wheels to the time of 
Paul's ; which^ I assure you^ goes traer hj five notes than 
S. Sepulchre's chimes. The benefit that will arise from 
hence is this^ that you publish your "charge in maintain- 
ing a gilded clock ; and withal the world shall know that 
you are ^a timepleaser. By this I imagine you have walked 
your bellyful ; and thereupon being weary, or, which 
rather I believe, being most gentlemanlike hungry, it is 
fit that I brought you into the Duke ; so because he fol- 
lows the fashion of great men, ''in keeping no house, and 

" charge in mairUcdning a gilded cloclc.] The original has change^ 
irhich I stroDglj saspect to be a mispriut for charge^ and hare 
therefore adopted the word accordingly, A uaich was often called a 
dock. By the way, clocks and aaiches were not yery general^ till 
full twenty years after Decker wrote this tract. 

^ a timepleaser.] The expression is Shakspearean : 
<^ The dcTil a puritan that he is, or any thing constantly bat a 
<* timepleaser.** 

TwELPTH-NlGHT, A. 2, S. 3. 

*^ tit keeping no house.] This is meant as a sneer on the titled 
great of that day, who, to be enabled to spend money at court, re- 
linquished ancient domestick hospitality, and eat at tayems and 
ordinaries. The same thing obtains at present in noble and honoura* 
ble families, who giye up thefr palaces and mansions, to spend one 
half of the year at watering-places, and the other half in London. 
Nay, some went so far as to suffer themseWes to be confined in tha 
Fleet prison, to aroid keeping house. Witness an old satirist : 

that 
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»HOW A GALLANT, SHpULD p«^AX;it |^UI<^f Itl 



IRST^ having diligently enquired 
out an ordinary of the largest 
reckonings whither most of your 
courtly gallants do resort^ kt it be 
your use to repair thither 'some 
half hour after eleven ; for then 
you shall find most of your fashion- 
mongers planted in the room wait* 
ing for meat. Ride thither upon your HJalloway nag, or 



^ BOW A 6ALLANT.] In the original, rouso is nnneeessarilj 
interpolated before gallant. 

' tome half hour after eleren.] According to Holingdied^ eteven 

your 
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yoiif Spatilgli jennet^ a Bwift aiBblM^ fedb^/inymir Hose, 
and doublet^ *gilt rapier atui, poigndLfAthAttxnreA ia their 
places^ and jour Frettcli kcfaeji^iiaffyittg'ydur cloak, and 
running before you; M mrffaflrlMni^ei^ciiiiek, tfbr that will 
both hide yon £rodBltbe«liadK9k <cyer of ! your < .creditors^ 
and outrcin ^ whifle kfenoeLef . JutteB-Oiouthed sergeants. 

in the forcaoon t^a^ tll^ ain^l' AfttlM* Hotfr, ia tbe earlier part of 
Q« Eni!a%etb^l ^i^;'>lift)tt]r:ffhat>(»f,Kt, JMoas 1. it irovld teem 
•onulfhbt^lat^rwr.iriiAt 4^eiH^^\th^i^fir,y^^hpch persons looked 
Ua th^ir (<^r*,..i^^ej:)^ifjf 4^;F,^^^ay\eTAdc«t, from the foU 
lowing passage, in his English Villaniesy ^c. 1638: ^^ To cherish 
^^ his yonng and tender muse^ he gi?es him four or six angels ; in?iting 
<< him either to stay breakfast, or, if the sundial of the house points 
^ t&vrArds tlevenj then 16 iwttydlhnkn^ 7 

't ' ; 1 ' ' * f . ' > ' ij • > ^ -J- V ', ^ , t / * ." V ".:*•". . 1 

' Gkilioway nag, or ycuT Spanish ^n^/.] The IrUh hobby, and 
horseboy haye been before noticed. Here it would seem that the 
Scotch or Spanish steed, and subsequently the French footman, wert 
alike fashionable. 

*'^'giit TSLplet arid pollard.] Tbe potgnard knife, or dagger^, 
always constituted a part of the gentlen^an^s dress. The rapier^ otv \ 
common small sword, was by law restricted to a certain length, in 
consequence of your gallants hiring worn it ridiculously and of* 
fensiTely Iqng : HoUingshed mentions the circumstance, 

• avthote kennel of'biiier^mouihedsetgesintM.^ ^' A sergeant, or 
'^ catchpolly^^ says Earle, in his lificrocosmd^raph^y ^^r^ites yon 
<< in no place but a tayern, where he sells his minutes (learer than a ^ 
^ clockmaker,*' 

Being 
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Being arriTed in the room^ saliife tiot any but thos^ 
of your acquaintance : walk up and down by the rest aa 
acornfullyj and as carelessly as a gentleman-usher : select 
some friend^ having first thrown off your cloak^ to wall^ 
up and down, the room with you ; let him be suited^ if 
yoi| can^ worse by far than yourself; he will be a foil 
i^) to you ; and this will be a means to publish your f clothes 
It^etter than Paul% a tennih^-court, or a playhouse: dis«- 
course as loud as you can, no matter to what purpose ; if 
you but make a noise^ and laugh in fashion, and have 
*a good sour face to promise quarrdling, you shall be 
much observed. 

If you be a soldier^ talk how often you have been in 
action ; as the Tortugal voyage, the %ale8 voyage, the 

« a good sour face to promise quarrelling.'] One of the humours 
of Decker's day was that of bein^ a quarrelsome fellow, hy which 
many thought they obtained the reputation of great soldiers. No 
humour is more frequently satirized. Beaumont and Fletcher ridicnle 
this folly, in their Little French hamper. 

^ Portugal Toyage.] This, I presume, has a reference to the ex* 
pediiion against Portugal, 1589, in favour of the pretender Don 
Antonio, prior of Crato ; it was commanded by Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Norris ; nearly 20000 Tolunteers enlisted. In their 
way thither, hearing of the prepitrations made at Corunna for ths 
inyasion of England, they entered that port, destroyed the Spanish 
fleet, and defeated an army of about 5000 men ; then, being joined 

Q Island 
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^Islaftd voyage ; besides some e%fit of mne emplojinleiib 
in Ireland^ and the Lour Comttrie«! theft you may dik- 
eobrse how honourably your Otkyt used you ; (observe 
ttiat ytiu calP^^ouf Grave Mklitice'^ your Grave^') how 

• IM 'V . , '. ■ , I' .'I 

b^ t^d £arl o/ C»se^, they proceeded towards Lisbon, and landed at 
Paniche t^el?e leagues from if, bat without accomplishing their 
designs on lisbcA. ' ^^i'id^pddUion^ \a its tetum home, burnt Vigo^ 
httd ravAge4^the<bQ4bttf)^>l»duitf'itb* ^ • 

nrn?,.CfJ^ ▼Wftg^i-O TOWl^^^P^^ Vf. ike^fxpedMion t^\n%i Cadiz f 
Knfl^ tb^ Earl of J^sex, .f°4n^^'^ Waiter Halegh, in 1596 ; when thejr 
burnt th^ Indian fleet in that harbour amounting to ^ortj sail, and 
carried away yast wealth. The best account of this expedition maj 
btt ftMmd in^HpUayt^ft Grftelnift ^ V<^ag€9 : it was written hy Dr. 
iihMecM, mhQ m»vk aApqoturMi ifli it| » ciccmn^taiiee a^ geaeralljr 
IcJUlolipnrco ^ '<,)'..'• . 
> > < v.. A .... ' • 

* Island toyage J A famiiisr name giten to the expedUkm against 
HispanioiOy in 1589, commanded bj Sir Francis Dralce, who, with 
tWMtf.one ships carrying 3000 volunteers, got possession of the 
oapltoiy Saiat Doming^, fien Jonsoo notices this, and the Calee 
^^Sf^ig^i in his Epicwne^ A* 1, 9« 4 : << I had as fair a gold jerltfai 
^< on that day* (says La.Foole) as any worn at the Island Voyage^ 
** or at CadhJ* It was the fkshion for young adrenturers to go 
npon these expeditions with mncfa finery. 

^ ^our Grave Maurice.} Allndfng to prince Maurice ot NassaUi 
under whom our gallant migl^t hare been thought to serve in tie 
Low Countries. This great general, after gaining many victories 
orer the Spaniards, is said to hare fkllen a prey to grief hy reason 

often 
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o0m joa hive iimpik )wUh Coqnt mch a bt^, and v^ 
a Count on your fcoees.tptjpur^jfr^ye'a bealtb ; and lei it 
be your yictu^ ^.^?e^^V|Ce. ^tfayer to "S. Kynock, Q^r 
to any Dutcjuni^ff. yrb^fspi^fflf: iu, fbe. seventeen provin^e^ 
for that soldier's complement of drinking. And^ if you 
perceive that the untravelled company about you take 
this dovi^n well, ply them with more sucli ^tiiff^ as • how 
you have interpreted betw^n tl^e Frepc)^ king, and a ^r^^t 
lord of Barbary, when they havRujbfepii.diFiplliing J^ 
together : and that will be an excellent occasion to pub- 
lish your languaged, if yotf Brfvfe' thBtok ; ifrnw; Mt>s6me 
fragments of French, oir small parents bf Italian,^ to fiib^ 

I J -'11 . i( • . i. . f . . .. ; , J Tl " 

«f ike siege of Breda, wUcb sttrteniiraed t0>t1i6MitqtiE8. ofl SpiAota^ 
July 1) 1596, after Sr sieg» of tteariy^lvnoi boiUm t ihe MiirJ«hit» 
which the besieged sa£fered, and the dearness of proyisionsnatolibB 
time are almost iBcrodible. Grave implies goremour : a Limdgrave 
goffems a country^ a Burgkgrave a towo, a PaUgraoe a ^Inei. 

'1 S. Kynock.] Who this personage was I caanoi asoeKaia^ 
whether saint of s<ridier i periiaps the fomer, atd the palroii) of 
topers, who were as mach entitled to a sahtt, as thieves and «ilher 
vagabonds, that fora^rljr had theirs. Yet he woiHd seem, ftmi what 
follows, ^^ that soldier^i complement of drinking," to haye been 
military. A learned friend conjectures K^nock to be a mbprint 
for Rynock ; and fancies the word constitcited of Ajrn, Rkihe^ and' 
Mocky the wine so called. Beloe, indeed, copying the diapter, m 
his Jnecdoiei of Littraiure. Vol. t, Fige 139, writes this name 
Rj^itoofc. 

about 
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If you be a courtier^ discourse of the ^^obtaining of 
^it*,; 4rf J<>Hr : mis^PPs's f %oui^ f&c. Make inquiry, if 
4D3$.geQtlenai>.ii^<bQasd\haye.aBy fiuit^ *o get which be 
i^ovld u0^ Ae>gdod ffieans «f « giMt hmu's interest with 
Ihte^kifcg^^ JlhJ^HWtfiaT/^^ ydii 'liaVc not so much grace 
li^ft in ybii as Vo'tlusH? 'fiiafyoui^^ .t&anks to your stars. 
fPu^^'^.'^^^o^SH^ ,%«ffP jn J<>W Jl^° con8cien.ce you 
fWi^#l*'*A^regui%,jtq, yVjUfs^lf, that you dare not, but 
aii^Mnrpom^^th€^4)mii0ger of handsdme clothes, presume 
Wfe€p4tA6>ihid\ptft;^stit(i/ Demand if there be any gen- 
tryrarin,^* WMta"'any'1tHer^ iy with, that is 

^* Latin, than a desperate town 4>f garrkoti AM.'] This would 
appear to ha?e a reference to some political drcumetanees of foreign 
negociation at tliat lime, wlikli I mnit confess myself unacquainted 
with. Or, it may simply Implj i ^' that a gmri$0mj so desperiately 
<< situated as to surrender at discretioAy needs so L^in (in which 
<( language all treaties were then nsuallj made) to specify its terms." 

^^ obtaining qf suits,] Dr. Warburton, in his notes on Shakspeare, 
obseryes ; that a court solicitation was called simply a iuity and a 
process a suit at law» 

<< Sometimes she gallops o*er a courtier's nose, 
^< And then dreams he of smelling out a $uit,^* 

Romeo and Juliet^ A. 1, S. 4. 

troubled 
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mf(mhtti^/ti&]tW6'bM^^ 6? Wdy Vifcar with two tlnitch- 
HvidgB ; ^iefi ^n'pfaiHilx^kiy insinuate, that you^ inquiry 
Bfter tfcem *ii beSaiSe^^yoti *liav6 good means to obtain 
tbem. Yea ; and, rather than your tongue should not be 

- M troubled \vUh twS dffieeb ^ ffd] " ''TMIt illud^ £p tlie prbW. 
^ition hj law tc^hold two-beaeAte*,' ot</dbo/li^oJfoe^>to^tker) wttiu 
out a dfepeoMtlon ; ^4 aofth disj^tilq^tl^ntif^p hifA forf^aajyijr obWofi 
formerly, is now. .Oiir^}ljptj^)^wpei]fjre ipj.^j^^(ff) aflGpct )iaTiiif 
the means of jgrocurinj^ pcwons «iis d^W^^ his \ni\js^jf 

with the great. See Barnes' Ecdes^qfttcdi ^ Law. Li?in^8 obtained 
by sach simoniacal arraiig^ttci^ts,' ^ks ^IkSoWth'g the ))atron an annnal 
stipend out of them , were th\Usd^t^if\)iedi'agef.''BM Marston^ 
Scourge of ViUmny, S^Li^f'Baok 1^ waiSS,^r'Bo6k%l' Tfte p«^ 
tended purchase of a l|orfe|,ii^,«i|9i^4 ext^i^fir^^^tMfJ fiHc«:.ff«8v|ip(p^hfr 
mode of pbtaining epclemstjcal^pl^^^.^ ^,Ao ^^qi^ote .tp^.tl^ 
pnrport is related of Sir An^hoqy St. Leger, in Uollingshed's Ckraniilf 
of Ireland ^ and the following epigram is fully in point ; 
<^ Pure Lalos got a benefice oi late^ 

^< Without offence of people^ chnreb, or state. 

<< Yefi ; but 9$k Echo, bow he cttd co&m by II?-^ > ' 

(< Come b$t§ t^c-rNo ^ with oaths he will deny It ; 

<< He ipothi^g gai e dif ect, i^r indirectly .^^ 

(< Fie, Lalue { now yon teli us a dir^ce to<— *> 

'< Did not your patron for an hundred ponnd 

<< Sell yoo a horsa was neither young, nor sound ; 

'^ No tnrfc, no coarser, barbary, nov jennet 2—^ 

** Simony ! no^ but I see money in it. — 

<< WeU, if it were bat so, the case b clear ; 

^< The benefice was cheap, the horse was dea?.^'. 

Sin JoBN Haaingtox's Epicraics, Ep. 30^ Book 4. 
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(«4) heard iivthe room, bqt that you AkMd dit lik^ fto ««l 
with your finger in your mdutb^ atid speak nothing j 
discourse how often tiiik lady hath «ent' her coach fbr 
you, and how often you hate s\*eat in the tennisrcotrfl 
\Vlth that great lord;' for indeed the **8Weating together 
to France, I mean the socielfy of tennis, is a great ar- 
gument oJT most dear afieciion^ even between noblemen 
and peasants. 

"* If yoti'bi^ po^^'ddd d)tne i6td the ordinary ; though 
It can be nb'grei!t*'gIbry*to be an ordinary poet; order 
jrourstelf ttusJ Observe no man ; doff not cap to that 
gekitlemaa to day at dinner, to whom, not two night's 
•ince^ you were beholden for a supper ; but, after a turn 
or tmoiB the loom, take oeoaaton^ puUing out your gloves^ 
to hate' sotne epigram, or satire, or sonnet fastened in 
one of them, that may, as it were *®vomitingly to yoii, 

w iweating together 4n France, &c.] Meaning, in the iennii- 

court ; a part of the courf, if I mistake not, was formerly called 

^ France* I think I have met with the expression in some of oar 

early writers, though I cannot immediately refer to it. This furnishes 

many an allusion to be found among the old playwrights. 

^* Tomitingly.] That is, aa it were, epewed ant of your gloTe ; 
tumbling out of it confusedi^y and ditorderljf. GloTes were in former 
times made with large tops, so as to contain a billet or letter ; such 
was the military glove ; and Mich eyen at this day are the gfoTes of 

oflbr 
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ofiBsp itseU to the gei^tlemon ; they will prei^ntlj de$irt 
it ; tittt^ without muc)i .^^conjuration from them> and a 
prettj kind of oounterieit loatbneas in yourself ; do not 
read it; and^ though it be no«e <of your own^ swear you 
made it; Marry> if jous p|^ance to get into your hands 
any witty thing nf another mw's tha^ ;is somewhat 
better'; I would counsel yo^^^ tjien, if deiuand be made 
who composed it, you may say : *' Faith^ a learned gen- 
" tleman, a yery worthy friend/' And this seeming to 
lay it on another mw ;Vtil>|,^<rftflnt^ j^itber modesty in 
you, or a sign thai you suffi npt aipbi^ji/cms. of praise ; or 
else that you daie not take it upon you> for fear of. th^ 
sharpness it carries with it Qepide^ ^"it w^l add mif^ 

judges^ sheriffs, and some; otiierpubliok Amctiooarifif^ warded hf 
tbeia pro forma, Thett are.nc^ wA»tin^,c«ferfflice»,fQ.thU JA ofd 
writers. .)]',,. 

1^ conjuration.] The original has comuration ; which, I have no 
doubt^ is a misprint for conjuration^ cot\jurementj or etUreutg. The 
m' might, in a carelessly written M. S. be mistaken form; and t^^* 
was yerj frequently put for j, ...» 

1® it will add much to yowr fame^ i^c!] The attention paid to 
poets at publick tables may be aptly illustrated, by the story of a 
naidserrant shewing Sir John Harington, at an ordinary, more at* 
t^tion than the other guests his superiors in rank. The maid, being 
asked why she did so, artlessTy said : ^^ It was because she feared he 
** would put her in verse, if she neglected him.'* Account of Sir 
John Harington prefixed to his Nug^e Antiqua. 

io 
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to ydur fame to let your tongue walk hst^ tlian your ioeA^ 
thouf^ yoii be never so hungry; and> rather than yoa 
should sit like a dumb coxcomb^ to repeat by heart either 
some verses of your own^ or of any other man's^ stretch* 
jng even veiy good lines upon the rack of censure; 
though it be against all law> honesty^ or conscience ; it 
may chance save you the price of your ordinary^ and beget 
you oth^ supplements. Marry ; I would further entreat 
our poet to ^'be in league with the mistress of the ordi^ 
nary; because from her^ upon condition that he will 
but rhyme knights and young gentlemen to her housei, 
and maintain the table in good fooling, he may easiljr 
make up his mouth at her cost, gratis. 

llius much for particular men. But in general let 

^all that are in ordinary pay march after the sound of 

(25; these directions. Before Ithe meat come smoking to 

the board; our gallant must draw out his tobacco-box, 

1* be in league uitk the nUtireiS of the ord&uify.] That ordinaries 
had 8Qch their decoydncki , is erident from Laiton's speech, on Jack 
Dapper proposing Parker's ordinary, in the Roaring Ctirly bj Mid* 
dleton and Decker : 

<^ He's a good guest to them, he deserres his board : 
<< He draws all the gentlemen in a term thither." 

^ all that are in ordinary pay.] All who pa^ at the ordinary. 
The arrangement of the words in the text is adapted to the joke that 
attends them, 

the 
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"^ {ftdlcMfto tteitbUbTOuflS into iiie BMtril, Ae Unffi 
»ttd prioing'^rDa^ 4ill iirfficfcr- artiHery vtmy be of ^old 
OT 0iltct?>Sf'fteicaqciirflicb'tOitiie.price of. k^^ ii will be 
arraionftUe^seSliopflwi 'kt lall^rtrmes^ /wbeo tke^^unreUt 
of 'kb'Jrodiiejit&Hs odit itoqountMfartr. t-Apd /lure lyiMi i^iiit 
bbsarve toliliiitiojn vMiflkitato^Gflkctoffiiuihii^ 
tbafi the mertli^iito i m(D40)jdispodt8ci()of '4fai spotftscamt 

« the ladle /or rt«? c6t(I Mi" i9K«*»i ftfc^A^'if, «*? tefl»» fiUd 

And liAire*s46«t:ai9iM^li}r^h|{iiijol^eiNmA«tii;^^ 
iio«e> aDd the other (^^^^P^^^P^ii/P>'M^of^^V^'^9mA^^^^f^ 
date. I well reroembt?^^ tp haye^^j^ee^f, j^|ha^ac<^r B^ddeljr 5PJpe,jyjpp|i 
the stage with such axk apparatus, a^s diobj, in the Wontier^ when 
Garrick played Don Felix, and Mrs. Barry (since Mrs. Crawford) 

T&e 4ongi • arid ' ^frik^g^f\>if{SHft^fipiil WlO ^t^sttiia, ttt^ei4hiY» 
for the rise of tboiV>/yipA«;c^fb%oq^)ii0nctio9.ttq]^li4-|tH[(J^^^ 
our i^allant being «opfo$ed J^ot)} sn^ker aqdsqfi/QQeur ;..^|je fgiji^^rjin^m 
apply a lire coal to his pipe; or, being small,' might s^rve to clean 
Ihe pipe^ previous to a fresh charge, withbut injuring the firigers. 
The prMiig^iron^ I sh^dld «^nl»i¥e, #ift ift feet a tiOwcco^lto^per^ 
which mftst hate (h^ to^^a) ^tlb Hie us« of tobacco : to*' prInirf'Or 
pretny Is h> fKm^ <ft^^^, ol' d^'u^ ; btteoe ollr iN>rd prune, a tef la oV 
falconry, applied to the hawk when he Smooths his feathers. 

^ tobacco — the apothecaries wher^ it it to be tfo/</.] That apothem 
caries sold tobacco is evident, from Middleton and Decker!8 Roaring 
Gfrly where Laxton says to master GdlHpot : ^^ IlaVe yon any good 
** pudding fo^occo, sir?** 

R where 
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wWe it is to be gold ; and to be able *Ho speak of their 
wiiies^ as readily as the apothecary himself readmg the 
barbarous hand of a doctor : then let him shew his several 
tricks* in taking it, ^as, the whiffy the ring, &c. for these 
are complements that . gain gentlemen no mean respect i 
and for which indeed they are more worthily notecU I 
ensure you^ than for any skill that they have in leani^ 
ing. 

When you are set down to dinner, you must eat as 
impudently as can be^ for that is most gentlemanlike : 

^ to speak of their wines, as readily as the apothecary himself S\ 
Wine was formerly Tended in the shops of apothecaries. Indeed 
Yintners sold no other wines than red and white claret, till 1543, the 
S3d of Hen. 8. The sweet wineS| and all others, were till then kept 
only at the apothecary^ s^ for componnding of medicines. See Taylor's 
Life of Thomas Parr, 4to. 1635. Among the sweet wines was the 
so celebrated sack, which, when first sold at taTerns, cost bat from 
six to eight pence the quart. See a note of Malone's in the Appendix 
to bis Shakspeare, VoL 10, Page 630. 

•♦ as the whiff, the ring, &c.] These seyeral airs and graces^ 
which distinguished the petit-maitre snuff-taker of that day, are noticed 
by Ben Jonson, as well as by many other cotemporary writers^ In 
the Dramatis Persorue of Every Man out of his Humour^ Sogliardo 
is described as ^^ one who comes up etery tetm, to learn to take 
^^ tobacco, and see new motions,** Jonson by motions might imply 
puppet-shows^ and similar exhibitions, which was a name they went 
by, as well as the flourishes of snuff-taking. 

when 
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'Vfaen your knight is upoa his stewed mutton^ be you 
presmitly^ though you be but a captain^ in the bosom of 
your goose ; and^ when yoCir justice of peace is kmicfcle- 
deep in goose^ you nay^ without disparagement to your 
bloody though you hate a kdy to your mother^ fait very 
manfully to your v<^oodcocks. 

^You may rise in dini^jr-tinie to ask for a closetool, 

^ when your knigki is upon his stewed mutton, &c.] This pas. 
sage shows that the same order was ihen obserred ib sertiiig the aieats 
at table> as is obseryed nowadays ; batchers' meat, poultry, game, 
Ac. Woodcocks were indeed so ranch the customary game served up 
at ordinaries, that to be at your woodcocks implied being at (he con^* 
elusion of your meal. Witness our author, in another place : 

^^ And, when we were in oiar woodcocks, sweet rogue, a brace of 
^^ gulls^ dwelling here in the city, came in^ and paid all the shot." 

Honest Who&£> S. 9. 

•• You may rise in dinner-time^ Sfc."] Offensive as the practice 
here alluded to must be thought at present, it prevailed forBMriy even 
among persons of rank, and has prevailed on the continent Wttiitn 
these very few years. In that excellent Chronicle of Richard 3. 
attributed to the worthy Sir Thomas More, and copied^ I believe, 
from Hardynge, we are told, that Richard devised wHIi Tyrrel about 
the private murder of his nephews, while sitting on a dramght ; ^^ a fit 
^' carpet for so foul a counsel." See Sir John Harington's Metamorphd* 
sis of Jjax(sL}AeB) 1596. But indeed interriews in such situationf 
were common among the Romans ; as we may infer from Martial, 
Epig, 44, Lib. $ : 
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protesting to all the gentlemen thut it costs you an hun-* 
dred pounds a year in physick^ besides the annual pensioii 
'inrhich your \vife allows her doctor; and^ if you please^^ 
you may, *^a8 your great French lord doth, invite some 
special friend of yoqrs from the table to hold discourse 
with you as you sit in tiiat witbdrawing^chamber ; from 
whence being returned again to the board; you shall 
sharpen the wits of all the eating gallants about you, and 
do them great pleasure to ask what pamphlets or poems a 
man might think fittest to wipe his tail with ; (Marry ; 
this talk will be somewhat foul> if you carry not a strong 
perfume about you) and, in propounding this question, 
•*you may abuse the works of any man ; deprave hi^ 

f< Et stantt legis, et legis sedenti, 

<< Currenti legU, et legls cacantU' 
And let us here remark, that Sir J. Harington is to be considered 
as the inventor of that cleanly comfort the water-closet ; which gave 
rise to his witty little tract above mentioned, wherein he humourously 
recommends the same to Q. Elizabeth ; and for which, by the way, he 
was banbhed her court. 

^ as your great French lord doth."] The following quoUtion, 
in addition to the foregoing note, will be a sufficient comment: 

<^ Anon we will discourse of the rest; in the meantime myself will 
^' go, perhaps, to the house we talk of; though mani^ers would I 
^^ offered yon the French amrtestfy to go with me to the place." 

Si a J. Harimgton's Metamorphosis of Jjax. 

^ you may abuse the works of any *mani 4r^.] I shrewdly sns^ 
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writings that jou caaac^ equal ; and purchase to yourself 
in time thd tdtiUe name of a severe critick ; nay, and be 
^one of the college, if you will be liberal enough, and, 
when your turn comes^ p^y for their suppers. 

j[E}(26) 1 After dinner, every man as his business leads hioi, 
some to dice, some to drabs, some to play?, some to take 
up frieqds ii| the cou^, some to taj^e iip money iq the 
city, ^some to lend testers in Paul's^ others to borrow 

pect, that some allusion is here intendcfl i& Ben Jonson ; he and 
Decker, at the time the present tract was penned, entertained the 
strongest animosity towards each other. 

^ one of the college.] Onr author would seem to allude to the 
establishment mentiohed by Ben Jonson, in h\s Epiaene^ A. 1, S. 1 : 

<^ A new foundation of ladies, that call themselres the coUegiaiesy 

^^ an order between courtiers, and conntrj^madams, that live from 
<^ their husbands, and give entertainments to all the wits, and bra. 
^^ veries o' th' time." This college has a strong affinity with those 
female coteries, which', some thirty or forty years ago, were sp cele- 
brated in highly fashionable society. Or he might refer to some 
critick dub then of great notoriety ; the same perhaps John Marston 
alludes to, in the Induction to his Malcontent : << Nay, truly, I am 
<^ no great censurer, and yet I might hare been one of the college of 
** critkki once." 

^ iome to lend testers in PauPsy others to borrow, &c.] <* The 
<^ wealthy go to turn what they have to advantagey the needy ioprom 
^^ cure money.'' That petty and usurious traffick in money, so 
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croMfm upon 4lie Exchange ! and *4bm^ m ihe pwple h 
said to be "a beast of tnany headk^ yet all tbo§e headi 
like bydras^^ eyer ^oimng, as Tarious in Utteu boras as 
wondrous in theic budding and branebin^; so^ in mm 
ordinary^ you shall find the variety of a whole kingdom 
ia a few apes of 4he ktngdmn. 

You muflft net swear in your ^dietng ; for that argnet 

publtckly carried on, when Decker wrote, is Bnknown at the present 
time. Bpaineis oC tirerj kJmd vas Iken asaiaek toMMaetcd in -St* 
Bsul's church, as upon the Exchange : that aioiiej waf iemt there, U 
evident, from a passage in aa aacoarauMiljr Tare aad feaftoos book: 
(of ancient orthography) A manifest Detection of the most vile 
md deteUMe Use of Dice^h^^ aad miher Practices like the same, 
ffc, PritUed bjf Abraham Vek. Smo. black Mtor ; witiMMiC date, 
ptU probably about i5M. The speaker is suppoead io be ia Paul's : 
^ JBad all pcouMies been kept, I should ere this hour hate seen a 
<< lpoQdf)ieoe of moDejjbold iiere .up«o ihe font; aiul as nrnnj in- 
^< deniufss, obfigatUms, aad.-«tfaer wikinf^s sealed »as CMt oe twice 
<^ forty sUiliogs for the dmwsag, and connssl.'' 

'1 n beast of nai^ haads.] This fdirase, ecpreislve of liiie p^opfo, 
is Skakspefireaii : 

^< ComeieaTe your teaxs:; a brief ianeswll ;— ^Ar bemsi 
^^ With many heads butts me away." 

CORIOLANUS, A. 4, S. 1. 

Bot originsUy U is QaMljan, The fioet, addasMfng tha Aotnan 
PM^k^ jays; 

<^ Biilita'mulhtfmmaBifsfi(um.^[ 

Hoa. Epist. 1, Lib. 1. 
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ft mlentiiBjI^iiitieiiee ta depart from yeur money, and in 
time will \»Umy- a.ma»'4 need^ Take heed of it No; 
'^whether, yau be at pmnerOi • or ttaoairdj you shall sit 
afr patiently)! thou^ yoo- lose a whole half-year's ^exfaibi* 
tion^ afl} a disMmcd geotlemaa doet when he is in the 
UMaflCfifUi fiagefs of 8ergeants.f Marty; I will allow 
you to sweat privately^ and tear six or seyen score ^air 
of cards^ be the damnation of some dozen or twenty ^bale 



« whether ^eu he ai primero, or baeard.] Primero was one of 
the most fashionable games, at that period, upon the cards. See 
Shakspeare's Merry Wives of fVtndsorj A, 4, S, 5 ; and Henry 8, 
A* 5, S. 1. See also its explanation in Mfnshieu's Dictionary^ 1617: 
<< Primero and Primavista, two games on cards, primum et primum 
^^ visumj that is, Jirst and Jirtt seen ; because he that can shew 
<( such an order of cards wins the game." Hazard is still unfortu* 
natelj too much in Togue to require anj explanation. 

''HexiiiH^cm.] TIRs word* is now restricted' to imply a certain 
Mortancef made^ to young^ scholars at •the' unfrersities on partftular 
fomidatioDS* It once'meant generally a person^ income. 

«* pair'o/ currfr.'] Thiswas tfaeold appellatibn fbr a pack, or 
rfecAr'of cards. Thu9 Thema»-H^wood: 

<^ A pair of cardsr/ Nicb6l«»y and a carpet to cover the table* 
<^ Whereis Cicely, with hercottnt^rs and her boiL f** 

A WoMAlf KlLLSn WfTH KlNDNEIS. 

«* bale of dice."] A packy sety pair. Thus Ben Jonion: 
^< For exercise of arms, a bah of dice." 

New Inn, A. 1^ S« 3. 
And thus the old poet laureat, Skelton : 

of 
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df dice^ aiid fbrswear plaj a thoesand times in «h houir i 
biit not swear. Dice yourself into your . shirt ; aad^ if 
you have a beard that your frielid will lend but an 
angel upon^ ^shaye it off/ and pawn tbat^ ^rather than 
go home blind to youf Ibdging* Further it is to be 
remembered ; he that is a great gamester may be trusted 

<< WhaCloi man^ see here a bale of dice!" 

BbuaE AT CovilT. 

^ sbave it off, and jkawii that] 'To stuff breeches^ an^ tennis- 
balls. See a note to Ch^Ur S, Pl^e 86. 

A similar application of the beard is sportivelf alluded to by 
$hakspeare : 

<^ And jour beards deserre not so honourable a graye, as to stuff 
^^ botcher's cushions^ or to be entombed in an ass's packsaddle«" 

COBIOLANUS^ A. 2, S. !• 

*^ rather than go home blind.] The meaning I suppose to be, 
*' rather than not hare wherewithal to paj a boy with a lantern to light 
^' you home." To be so lighted home from the tavern, and the theatre, 
was customary. The anecdote of our great Shakspeare baring once 
been, though not a linkboy, yet a something alike servile, is .well 
known ; he was said to have held gentlemen's horses for them during 
the performance of plays. Mr. Malone, however, observes that 
this story stands on a very slender foundation^ that of Gibber's lAoei 
of the Poets^ a book known to have been really written by Mr. 
Shiells; Gibber, when in the King's.Bench prisoo^ having received 
ten guineas for affixing his name to it. 
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for a quarter's board at all times; ^and apparel provided^ 
if need be. 

At jour twelvepenny ordinary^ you may give any 
justice of peace^ or young knight^ if he sit but '•one 
degree towards the equinoctial of the saltcellar^ leave to 

^ anJ apparel provided.] It seems to have been customary, in 
those days, for the (avemkeeper not odIj to feed, but sometimes to 
clothe ids inmate, and even furnish him with pc^cket-money, in case 
of gentlemanly necessity. Shakspearefs Falstaff was so befriended 
by his hostess, who tells him : ^^ I bought you a dozen of shirts to 

** your back. You owe money here besides, Sir John, for 

^' your diet, and, for drinkings and money lent you, four and twenty 
** pound." ^ 

Hburt 4, Part 1, A. 3, S« 3. 

^ one degree towards the equinoctial of the saltcellar.] To under- 
stand this, let it be remembered, that formerly the saltcellar (geUerally 
a large superb silver tessel) stood in the middle of the table : guests 
of superior rank always sate aboye it, towards the head of the table ; 
those of inferior rank below it, towards the bottom. , Decker again 
alludes to this, in his Honest Whore j S. 5 : <^ Plague him ; set 
^* him beneath the salt ; and let him not touch a bit, till erery one 
^^ has had his full cut." Massiuger mentions it : 

^^ He believes it is the reason 
" You ne'er presume to sit above the salt.^^ 

Unnatural Combat, A. 3, S. 1. 
Ben Jonson also refers to it, in his Cynthia^s Revels^ A. 2, S. 2, 
where Mercury describes Anaides as a coxcomb^ who <^ never drinks 
*^ below the salt.*^ Indeed many writers of the same era notice it« 
The custom exists eren now at some publick tables. 
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pay for the wiiie ; and lie shall not rc^se it^ though it 
be a week before the receiving of hit i^piarter's rent^ which 
is a time albeit of good hope> yet of present neces^ 
sity. 

'' ^e^e is another otdinaiy> to which your London 
usurer^ your stale bttchelor^ and your thrifty attorney do 
resort ; the price three pence ; the rooms as full of com- 
pany as a jail ; 'afld 'indeed diyided into seyeral wardsj 
tike the beds of nn iiOflpitaL The compliment between these 
is not mach^ their vrofis few ; for ^he belly hath no ears : 
every man's eye here is upon the other man's trencher ; to 
note whether his fellow lurch him^ or no : if they chance to 
(st; discoursejt is of nothing but of statutes^ Vbonds^ recogni- 
zances^ fines^ recoteries^ audits^ rents, subsidies, sureties, in- 
closures, liveries, inditements, outlawries, feoffments, judg- 
ments, commissions, bankrupts, amercements, and of such 
horrible matter ; that when a lieutenant dines with his 
punk in the next room, be thinks verily the men are con-* 
juring. I can find nothing at this ocdimuy worthy the 

^ the belly hath no ears.] A Tulgar adage taken Hterallj from 
the Greek, Tasm} ovxlx^^ ^*' Venter non kabei aures. The French 
too say : Ventre affami h*a point d*oreilles. Cato is reported to hare 
bc^an a speech against the Agrarian law, by remarking : ^< It is a 
^^ bold undertaking to attempt to argue ^ith the belli/j for it has no 
" ears.** Seneca, Epist. 21, Lib. 3^ has: ^< Venter prsecepta non 
<* accidit ; poscit, Uppcllat." 
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flitting down for ; therefore the cloth shall be taken away ; 
and those^ tiiat are thought good enoogh to be guests here, 
ehall be too base to be waiters at your grand ordinary ; at 
which your gallant tastes *Hhese commodities; he shall 
fare well, enjoy good company, receiye all the news ere 
tiie post can deliver his packet, be perfect where the best 
bawdyhouses stand, proclaim hia good clothes,, know this 
man to drink well, that to feed grossly, the other to swi^ 
ger roughly ; he shall, if he be minded to travel, put out 
money upon his return, and have bands enough to receive 
it upon any terms of repayment ; and .no ^estion^ if he 
be poor, he shall now tod then light upon some Gull or 
other ^hom he may skelder, after the genteel fiuhion;, 
of money. By this time the parings of fruit, and cheese 
are in the voider ; cards, and dice lie stinking in the fire ; 
the guests are all up ; the gilt ^rapiers ready to be hang- 

4* these commodides.] If the word viz. or namefyy were inserted 
after commodities^ it would grestlj facilitate the sense, which is now 
subject to misinterpretation. 

^ whom he may skelder — of money. 1 Cheat ^ defraud. The word 
is frequently used by old authors. It occurs four or five times in 
Ben Jonson's Poetaster. Thus, in A* 3, S. 4, of that play : << A man 
<^ may skelder ye now and then of half a dozen shillings, or so." 
And again elsewhere : 

<< His profession is skelderingy and odllng." 

Etkrt Man out of his Humouk, Dram. Pers. — Shift. 

^ rapiers ready to be hanged.] That is, put on i the gallants 

ed; 
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€d; the French lackey/ and Irish footboj shrugging at 
the doors^ with their niasters' hobby-horsed, to ride to 
the new play : that is the rendezvons : thither they are 
galloped ^in post. Let us take a pair of oars^ and ''^oow 
lustily after them. 



haTing unhung them^ or taken them off^ for conrenience and freMom, 
while at dinner. 

^ in post.] A gallicism, en paste ; that is, posthaste. ^ 

** now.] Snbstitnting the word rew for now ' would much 
assist the sense; and indeed I doubt if that was not the word in- 
tended. Beloe, quoting this chapter, in* his Anecdotes of Literature^ 
Vol. 3, Page 146, has row. 
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C!)apter bi* 



HOW A GALLANT SHOULD BEHAVE HIMSELF IN 
A PLAYHOrSE. 



E theatre is your poets' Royal Ex- 
hange^ upoa ^hich their muses, 
liat are now turned to merchants, 
leeting^ barter away that light 
ommodiiy of words for a lighter 
^are than words; plaudiies, and 
he breath of the great beast ; 
,;hich^ like the threatnings of twot 
cowards^ vanish all into air. 'Players and their factors, 

' the breath of the great beast.] The people^ who, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, are called a beast of many heads* 

* Players and their factors, &c.] If the word To were insertefT 

who 
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Y^bo put away the stuff, and make the best of it they pos- 
( F 2) (28; sibly can, as indeed 'tis their parts so to do, 1[ your gal- 
lant, your courtier, and your captain bad wont to be the 
soundest paymasters ; and, I think, are still the surest 
chapmen : and these, by means that their heads are well 
stocked, Meal upon this comical freight by the gross; 
when *your groundling, and gallery-commoner '^buys his 

before |i%er*, I think a better $^me might be made of this passage ; 
factors then implying pU^wrighd^ who maoafactare, or put uwa^ the 
muses' matter or sti^. But, without the insertion of To, if are 
were substituted for and, perhaps a still preferable sense might be 
had ; making placers the factors of the muses, as they utter to the 
publick what the muses inspire. In which case, " your gallant'' 
should begin a fresh sentence. And I am the more inclined to this 
emendation, as Decker, in the preface to his Wonderful Yeor^ alike 
calls booksellers factors to the liberal sciences, Tending what they 
produce: « O you booksellers, that lire /ac/or^ to the Uberal sciences^ 
" over whose stalls, &c." Yet so long as any sense can be made out 
of the original text, it ought to be kept inf iolate ; I therefore leare 
it as it is, though very obscure. 

• deal upon this comical freight by the gross 5 &c.] They Tent thdt 
remarks and quotations from the play largely, and, so dealing by the 
gross, spread the actor's and author's reputation wide; whii# tha 
penny-gallery-commoner, from inability, can deal the same out but 
scantily, and therefore little benefit actor or author. 

* your groundling.] A word of contempt ; meaning one who 
stands in thepit, which then had no seats, as indeed is now ih^ case 

sport 
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Iport by the peany ; and, like a hagler, is glad to utter 
it again by retailing. 

Siihencc then the place is so free in entertainment, 
allowing a stool as well to the farmer's son as to your 
templar; that your stinkard has the selfsame liberty to 
be there in his tobacco-fumes, which your sweet courtier 
hath ; and that your carman and tinker claim as strong a 
voice in their suffrage, and sit to give judgment on the 
play's life and deaih, as well as the proudest Momus 
among the tribes of criticks : it is fit that he, whom 
the most tailors' bills do make room for, when he 
comes, . should not be basely, like a viol, cased up in a 
corner. 

Whether therefore the gatherers of the publick, or 
private playhouse stand to receive the afternoon's rent ; 

ia the French theatres. Ben Jonson, in the Induction to his BarthO' 
lomew Fatr^ calls such ^' the anderstaodiDg gentlemen o' the ground.^* 
And thus Shakspeare : 

« —^ To split the ears of groundlings.^* 

Hamlet, A. 3| S* 3. 

^ bui/s his sport by the pennj.] In Decker's daj, the price of ad* 
mission to the galleries, or scaffolds as thej are sometimes called^ 
alike with the pit, was, at some of the inferior playhouses, one penny 
only ; at those of higher reputation, sixpence. See Malone's Shaks* 
pearey Vol, 1, Part 2, Page 60. 

let 
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let our gallant^ having paid it, presently advance himself 
up to the throne of the stage ; I mean not into the ^lords' 

^ pfitate plajhoase.] At the period our author wrote, which is 
nearly that of Shakspeare, it would seem there were sereu prin- 
cipal theatres^ three of which were called privaiey tiz. that in Black- 
friars near to the present Apothecaries' Hall, where Playhouse Yard 
still exists ; that in Salisbury Court, Whitefriars ; and the Cockpit, 
or Phoenix, in Drury-Lane. There had been some other petty 
theatres open ; but^ at the date of this tract, they were either shut 
up, or had fallen into such disrepute as not to be enumerated. Some 
writers haye erroneously stated^ that seyenteen playhouses were open 
atone time in London ; but this arose from Stow'scontinuator say- 
ing, that, between the years 1570^ and 1630, seyenteen had been 
built; among which are included inns so conyerted. It has been 
ridiculously affirmed, that twenty-three were open, all at one time^ 
in London. Of the distinguishing marks of private piatfhousa, we 
oiily know that they were smaller than others ; and that the repre- 
sentations were usually by candlelight^ whereas in the publick they 
were by day. Our author, io his Seven deadly Sins of London, 
, has the following passage to the purpose : <' All the city looked like 
<< zprivide playhoutey when the windows are clapt down; as if some 
<< nocturnal, and dismal tragedy were presently to be acted." 

The companies of actors throughout the kingdom were, at this 
time, numerous ; many were retainers to noblemen, who, by the 
statute 39, Eliz. c. 4, were authorized to license players. See Malone's 
Account of the English Stage, prefixed to his Shakspeare; and 
Wright's Historia Histrionica. 

'^ lords' room.] Meaning the stage-box^ or first seat at the 
theatre ; the admission io which seems, in our author's time, to kaye 
been one shilling. See Malone, as quoted in the preceding page. 

room^ 
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irb^iri^ wtiich is now but the stage's suburbs; ho^ tHoM 
boxes, by the iniquity of custojn, conspiracy of waiting- 
^omen and gentlemen-ushers that there sweat together^ 
and the covetousness of sharers, are contemptibly Hhrust 
into the rear ; and much new satin is there damned, by 
being smother^ to death in darkness. But ^on the yery 
rushes where th6 comedy is to ,dance^ yjea> aild ^^under the 

« thrUst into the rear, &c.] Towards the rear of the stage, therd 
appears to have been a balcony, or upper stage; and in the front of 
it curtains were hnng, so as occasionally to conceal the persons in 
it. See Malone's Historical Account of the English StagCy Page 05. 
In this gloomy place no handsome satin snit could have its due display* 

' on the very rushes.] The stage was always strewed with rushes ; 
which indeed was then the usual coTering, or carpedug for floors la 
houses. 

»• under the state of Cambyses himsetf.'] Under the very tkrme 
of the king. Alluding most probably to Thomas Preston^s play of 
Cambysesy then frequently acted. <^ The state,^* says Mr. Gifford, 
in his notes to Massinger^ Vol. 2, Page 15^ ^^ was a raised platform, 
<< on which was placed a chair with a canopy over it. The word 
<< occurs perpetually in our old writers. It is used by Dry^en, but 
'^ seems to have been growing obsolete while he was writing : in the 
<< first edition of Mack Fleckno, the monarch is placed on a state i 
^^ in the subsequent ones, he is seated, like his fellow kings, on a 
^^ throne : it occurs also, and I believe for the last time, in Swift : 
^ As she affected not the grandeur of a state with a canopy, she 
^ thought there was no oflence in an elbowohair.' ^^ History of John 
<« Buii^ Chap. 1." 

T state 
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siate of Cambyses himself^ must "our feathered estricb, 
like a piece of ordnance^ be planted valiautly^ because 
impudeotlj^ ^^beating down the mews and hisiuss of thie 
opposed rascality. 

For do but cast up a reckoning ; what large cominga* 
in are pursed up by sitting on the stage ? First a con* 
spicuous eminence is gotten; by which means^ the best 
and most essential parts of a gallant^ good clothes;, a pro* 

^> our feathered estrich.} This was no aQcommon designation of 
a bean in those days, when feathers were profusely worn in the hat. 
Shakspeare^ speaking of the Prince of Wales's troops^ says they 
were 

^^ All famish'd, all in arms^ 
" Mlplum'dlike estriches.'' 

Henrt 4, Part 1, A. 4, 9. 1. 

Which passage Mr. Grey thus interprets : << All drest like the 
^^ prince himself, the ostrich fe<aher being the cognizance of the 
« Prince of WaliPS. 

Feathers and tobacco appear to hare been articles of the highest 
luxury, when Decker wrote. In the comedy of the Sun's Darling^ 
A, 5, which he composed jointly with John Ford, he speaks of ^^ a 
'^nimble rascal, some alderman's son, wondrous giddy and light- 
<^ headed, one that blew his patrimony away in feathers and to- 
** bacco*" 

1' beating dovm the mews, and hisses.} These dissonant tokens 
of disapprobation haye been since supplied by the very ingenioui iQ« 
tention^ of- catcalls, still of theatrical employ. 

portionable 
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portkmkbl^ leg, white ImnA, Hhe Persian lock^ and a 
tolerable beard^ are perfbctlj revealed. 

i> ihe Persian lock.] May not tUb be the l&oe4odc so cel^iHted 
in those days, or some particular fashion of it ? It was always worn 
on the left side, depending from the ear, and decorated with a knot 
of riband. K. Charles cut off his, 1G4G. William Prynne wrote a 
celebrated treatise against The Unlovelinesi of Love-locksy 4to. 1628. 
Shakspeare, Jonson, and other writers of that day, make perpetual 
allusion to the love-lock. 

A learned friend conjectures, and I think ngiitly, that Parisian 
is the word intended ; and not Persianm Hall particularly ridicttlec( 
the fashion of a French lock : 

'^ His hair, FrenchMke^ stares on his frighted head ; 

^^ One locky amazon-like, disherelled ; 

** As if he meant to wear a natire cord, 

<< If chance his fates should Inui that bane afford." 

ViRGiDEMiAROM, Satire 7, Book 3. 
And I am the more inclined to adopt this emendation, eeeing how 
readily a compositor of the 19th century (why not therefore one of 
the 17th?) could in his haste mistake Parisian for Persian^ as is 
eyinced by a whimsical circumstance which occurred to me the rery 
day I penned this note. Taking up a proTincial n^spapet, I cast my 
eye on a paragraph, which gave an account of Buonaparte's Tisitifig 
his Dutch dominions with his cara sposa, and concluded thus : 
*< Amsterdam is riraUing Paris in dance and song, in plays, balls, 
^< festirals, and fireworks. A dancing Dutchman is not among the 
<< least wonderful of the retolutions of the day, and the annals of 
^< fashion hardly expected to record the graceful moy^mmd of Mynheer 
^^ Van der Snockbumjingen, who, we find, opened one of the imperial 
^< balls at Amsterdam with a gay Pereian dame." 

Moreover : the puritan Prynne, in his treatise before mentMBcd, 

By 
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By sitting on the stage^ you have a signed patent td 
engross the whole oommodity of censure^ may lawfully 
presume to be ^*a girder^ and stand at the helm to ^^steer 
(S9) the passage of scenes ; 1 yet no man shall once offer to 
hinder you from obtaining the title of an insole&t^ ov^r 
weening coxcomb. 

By sitting on the stage^ you may^ without travelling 
for it^ at the very next door ask whose play it is ; and^^ 
by that quest of inquiry^ the law warrants you to avoid 
much mistaking ; if you know not the author^ you may 
rail against him ; and peradventure so behave yourself^ that 
you may enforce the author to know you. 

Page27> seems to msils.e love^hcks of French origin; for, inquiring 
into the motives that could induce the English to adopt them, he says 
one was, *< because they would imitate some Frenchified or outlandish 
*^ monsieur, who hath nothing else to make him famous, I should say 
^^ infamous, bat an effeminate, ruffianly, ugly, and deformed /ocJl.'* 

1* a girder.] A sneerer^ 9 vnt^y critic. See a foregoing note to 
the*Pro(rmttim, Page 18. 

^* steer the passage of scenes.] It is generally related, that there 
were no scenes whatever, at the period that Decker and Shakspeare 
wrote ; but merely a curtain before the stage, which served for every 
thing : imagination was to supply the scenery. The sentence quoted^ 
however, would seem to point oat, that scenery was then in use, and 
that it was managed in a manner somewhat similar to what it is at 
^e present time. 

By 
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By sitting on the stage, if you be a knight, jou may 
happily get you a mistress ; if a mere Fleet-street i t 

frftntlAmAti a wifp • Kiif Aaaiirp. vniirs^lf. hv continual re- (jU^; ;i AiS-»»-<.* 



gentleman, a wife : but assure yourself, by continual re- 



ft 



^ 



uu.„ 



ridence, you are the first and principal man in election to .c^ x^^w*^ u- *v^^'' 
begin the number of *• ^' We three/' ^ /^^^^.^txje •/ ^^^^^ - 

By spreading your body on the stage^ and by being Jit,.^J^ixy<> i^^mJu^^-^*-*^ 
a justice in examining of plays, you shall put yourseljf ^j j^^ /ji^jkX^-^ 
into such true scenical authority, that some poet shall .,. , ^x^^^ ** 
not dare to present his muse rudely upon your eyes, without 
haying first unmasked her, rifled her, and discovered all 
her bare and most mystical parts befo^re yoi; at a tayern ^ 

16 « -^e three.*'] FooU^ or blockheads^ are to be understood ; 
the same jocular allusion bdog seemingly made to the sign of the two 
wooden heads, which Sbakspeare probably had in riew, when the 
down, i9 his Twelfth Night, A. 2, S. 3, says : <^ How now, my 
*^ hearts ? Did yon nerer see the picture of ** JVe three ?'* 

Mr. Douce rery pleasingly amplifies on this passage, in his IlluS' 
traHons of Shakspeare, Vol. 1, Page 86. 

Or, if the reader chuses, he may refer the explanation to the frag- 
ment of an old song mentioned in the same scene of Tzeelflh Night : 
^< Three mferry men be we." The same b repeated in Westward Iloe^ 
a play written by our author and Webster : also by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in their Knight of the burning Pestle. The origin may hare 
been deriyed from the ancient ditty of Robin Hood and the Tanner, 
in Efans' Old Balladsj Vol. 1. Or, the Old Wives' Tale, by George 
Peele, may hare been the foundation. See Malone's note on th|s 
•abject^ in his Shakspeare. 

when 
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when you most knightly AM, for his pains^ pay for both 
ifaeir supperg. 

By sitting on the stage^ you may^ with small cosi^ 
purchase ^Hhe dear acquaintance of the boys; *%a?^ a 

^ the deat' acquaintance of the boys.] In Decker's daj, fhe female 
characters in plays were represented by boye and young men : it wak 
net till some years after, that women were introduced .upMi tlie stage* 
In the earlier periods of theatrical hiistory, and even so late as Q. 
Elizabeth's time, plays on profane subjects were acted in churches 
and chapels, as well as in places set apart for the purpose, by their 
choir^boys : in 1569, this was the case at her majesty's chapel royal ; 
when there appeared a seyere pamphlet on the subject, entitled, 7%e 
Children of the Chanel Hript and whipt. fol; Soon after 1GM« a 
French theatre was established in London, where women played : thi^ 
was of foreign usage; for, so early as IGOSi, the trareller Coryat tells 
us, that he saw the same at Venioe. Men performing the parts of 
women upon the sts^e is of the highest antiquity ; and, if the Greeks 
and Romans ever had female performers, it is supposed to haye been 
only in their interludes and dances; such an actress was Arbnscula^ in 
Horace's Sut^ 10, lab. 1. Women appeared upon our scene about 
the year 1660. Desdemona, in Othello, it is said, was the first 
character of any regular drama represented by a female with us : who 
iBhe was that performed the part has not been correctly ascertained; 
it Is supposed s)ie might have been a Mrs. Marshall, an unmarried lady. 
See Malooe's Historical Account of the English StugCy prefizt to his 
Shaktpeare, Pages lOQ, & i08. 

*^ have a good stool for sixpence.] Your critieks» gaiianis, and 
such as would distinguish themselves, sate on stools upon the stage ; 

good 
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good stool for sixpence ; at any time know what particular 
^art anj of the infants 'present ; get jour match lifted ; 
•xamtne the plaj-suits' kce^ and perhaps win wagers upaa 
hLjing ^tis copper ; &c. And to conclude ; whether you 
be a fool^ or a justice of peace ; a cuckold^ or a captain ; 
a lord-maym's son^ or a ^dawoock ; a knave^ or an under- 
thJBriff ; of wiiat stamp soerer you be ; current^ or c6un-> 
terfeit; ^Hhe stage^ like time^ will bring you to most 
perfect lights and lay you open. Neither are you to be 

the hire of one of these was sometimes a shilling ; as appears from onr 
anthor's making mention of the ^< twelrepennj stool gentlemen," in 
Ms Roming GirL 

lopresent ] For represent^ act. John Ford nses the word pn* 
senters for actors : 

<^ Seat ye. 
'^^ Ate the |)re#en/er# ready ?" 

PkRKiN Wahbeck, a. 3, S. 2. 

^ dawcock*} This word is by many authors, and perhaps more 
properly, written doipcoc^ ; as derired from 6eaii, and co^, Fr. signi- 
fying a jo//y cock^ a fine fellow. Shakspeare has it four sereral times 
in one of his plays : 

*< Why, how now, my hawcock !" 

Twelfth Night, A. 3, S. 4* 

^ the stage, like time, &c] The original has the stagelike iimCy 
which affords no sense ; but the same words> as I have punctuated 
them, will gire one. 

hunted 
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hunted from thence ,' ^tiiough the scarecrows in the )rar^ 
hoot at jou^ hiss at jou^ spit at you^ jea^ throw dirt 
even in your teeth : 'tis most gentlemanlike patience to 
endure all tbis^ and to laugh at the silly animals. But 
if the rabble^ with a full throaty cry : ** ^' Away with the 
fooir' you were worse than a madman to tarry by it f 
for the gentleman^ and the fool should never sit on the 
stage together. 

Marry; let this observation go hand in hand with 

the rest l or rather^ like a country serving-man^ some fivtf 

(Ed)(3o;yards before them, f Present not yourself on the stage^ 

especially at a new play^ until the quaking Prologue hath 

^by rubbing got colour into his cheeks^ and is *^eady 

^ though the scarecniws in the yard.] In the middle of the 
Globe^ and, I suppose, of the other poblick theatres, there was ait 
open ^ard or area, where the common people stood to see the ex* 
- hibition. 

Malone. 

*^ ^' Away with the fool !'»] See a note on this phrase, in th^ 
Proosmiutnj Page 18. 

^ by rubbing gbt coloiir into his cheeks.] Hath put on his stagd 
face, by rubbing the usual paint on his cheeks. 

^ ready to give the trumpets their cue."] Trumpets were ihen 
the preludions idsttUmenta to a play, whose use was deri?ed from 

to 
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to give the trumpets their cue that h6 is up6n point to 
enter; for then it is time, as though you were one of 
the properties, or that you dropt out of the haogings> to 
creep from behind the arras, with your tripos or three- 
footed stool in one hand, and a ^teston mounted between 
a forefinger and a thumb in the other ; for, if you should 
bestow your person upon the Tulgar, when the belly of 
the house is but half full, your apparel is quite eaten up, 
the fashion lost, and the proportion of your body in more 
danger to be devoured than if it were served up in the 
Counter amongst the poultry : ^^avoid that as you would 
the bastome. It shall crown you with rich commendation^ 
to laugh aloud in the middest of the most serious and 
saddest scene of the terriblest tragedy ; and to let that 
flapper, your tongue, be tossed so high, that all the 

tilts and tournaments. Their soundings perhaps answered more 
correcUy to oar prompter's bell. There was not, I belieye, in those 
days any regular pieces of musick played before the representation 
began, as at present. 

•• teston.] Or tester^ sixpence^ "the teston was originally worth 
eighteen pence ; but in the successire reigns of Henry 8, and Edward 
6, it diminished in yalae; till, in Decker's day, it was worth only 
sixpence. Mr. Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakspearej Vol 1, 
Page 35, has a long and curious dissertation on this word. 

^ aboid that as you would the bastome.] Or bastoHy Fr. that is 
a caning^ a thrashing. 

V house 
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house may ring of it : your lords use it ; your knights are 
apes to the lords^ and do so too ; yfmr iuB-a-conrt man 
is zauy to the knights^ and (many very scurvily) comes 
likewise limping afiter it : be thou a beagle to them all> 
and never lin snuffing till you hare scented them : for by 
talking and laughing, like a ploughman in a morris, you 
heap PelioBUpon Ossa, glery upon glory : as first, all the 
eyes ifiitiK gdHctoiei - will lea've walking after the players^ 
and only faUqw'you^ 4he tioiplett doit in the house snatches 
up ydur ^n2kai} fand, fwheif -he *tketti you in the streets^ 
or that yod fall into his faands intl^ middle of a watch^ 
his word shall be taken for you ; he will cry '^ he's such 
"^ fu galknt/' attd you pass : secondly^ yoy publ&h youF 
tefflpoHMiceio AtymM, in "that you' «eem not to resort 
thither tatasteyatn plearareawitii a hungry appetite; )Mrt 
only as a gentleman to spend a foolish hour or two^ 
because you can do nothing else : thirdly, you mightily 
disrdish tbe audience, and disgrace the author : Marry ; 
you take up, though it be at the worst hand, a strong 
opinion of your own judgment, and enforce the poet to 
take pity of your weakness^ and, by some dedicated $on- 
net, to bring you into ^a better paradise^ only to stop 
your mouth. 

^ a better paradise.] Than that where yon now are, tlie stage ; 
which, from the coxcombs that haunt it, is but a paradise of foolsy 
or that Tisionary country of good cheer, ealled by the French pays 
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If jou can> eilhef fox lore or monej^^ provkie yourself 
a lodging by tb^ i¥«ter-side ; for> aboye the cosvenience 
(31 ; it brings II to shun shoulder-clappings and to ship away 
your ^cocliatric^ betinles in the momingy itadflsia kind 
pf state uilto you to be carried from thence to the stairs 
of your playhouse. Hate a sculler^ remembeff that^ wortft 
thati to be a<qiiiiinted with one o- th< sculfery. No ; 
your oars are your oilly sea-crabs^ board tibem^ kiid take 
heed you never go twice together with oae^ pair ; often 
shifting, is a great credit to gdntlemen^ and that 'diTiiliiig. 
of your fare will make the poor walev^^snakes be really 
io puH you in pieces to enjoy your custom. . No Blatter ' 
vrhether^ upon landing, you have money^ or no ; you may 
swim in twenty of their boats oyer the river upon ticket : 
Marry ; when silver comes in^ remember to pay tneUe ^ 
their fare; and it will make your ftounder^catphoi!! t0 > ' 
send more thanks after you when you do not drafw^ than ' 
HYhen you do ; for they know it will be their own another 

day- 

* r • 

de cocagne ; and by tbe Italians cuccagna^ which Florio renders ia 
English lubberland. <^ To get rid of you" seems the meaning intended. 

^ cockatrice.] Girl, mistress. In this sense we meet with it 
in the London Prodigal^ A. 5, S. 1 : << Not far from hence 
<^ there lives a cockairici.** Ben Jonson makes frequent use of the 
word* 
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**Before the play begins, fall to cards; you may win 
or lose, as fencers do in a prize, and beat one another 
by confederacy, yet share the money when you ni<»et at 
supper : notwithstanding, to gull the ragamq^ns that 
stand aloof gaping at you, throw the cards, having first 
torn four or five of them, round about the stage, "^just 
upon the third sound, as though you had lost; it skills 
not '^if the four knaves lie on their backs, and outface the 



•^ Before the platf begins^ fall to cards.'] The amusements preyious 
i(^ the commencement- of a theatrical represeutation were yarious ; some 
read ; some played at cards ; some drank ale^ and smoked tobacco. 
See Maloae's Shakspeare^ VoL I, Part % Page 121. Vestiges of 
this custom had place at oar Sadler's Wells, but a rery few years 
since, when a pint of port wine, or punch, was gratuitously allowed 
in the eyening's entertainment. The plays, in Decker's time, began 
soon after three; in 1696, an hour later ; but in Shakspeare's time so 
^rly as one. 

" Ju$t upon the third sound.] That is just before the curtain 
draws up. The first, second, and third soundings answered to the 
prompter's bell with ns before the play begins. See a preceding 
Dote^ 

*> if the four knayes lie on their backs.] The well-known game 
of Beat the knave out of doors is perhaps here alluded to ; wherein 
each knave J as turned up, is laid upon his backy and set apart; that it 
may be ascertained when all the four are out. Or, a reference may 
be intended to some game on the cards now lost to ns, in which the 
four knaves were of particular import. Thus our author, in his 
jPnglish ViUanieSy ^c. 163S : <^ If the poor dumb dice be but a little out 
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audience ; there's noi^e $uch fobis as dare take exception^ 
at them ; becwse^ ere the play go off^ better knaves than 
thej will &11 ipto the company. 

^N^w, sir; if t}ie writer be a fellow that hath either 
epigrammed you, or hath had a flift at your mistress, or 
hath brought either your feather, or ^our red beard, or 
your little legs, &c. on the stajge ; you shall disgrace him 
worse than by tossing him in a blanket, or giving him 
the bastinado in a tavern, if, in the middle of his play, 
be it pastoral or comedy, ^raoral or tragedy, you rise 

<< of sqaare, the pox and a Hiojosand pli^es br«ak tMr n^cktoat 
" at a window ; precenUjf^ after ^^e fwr knaoa are set packmf the 
" same way, or clae^ like kereticks, are condemned to be bnmt.»* 

^ ^our red beard.] To colour the Hard was the faahion of Q. 
Elizabeth's day. In Shakspeare's 4fid5iimOTer-iVf^A/'# iV^aw, A, 1, 
^. 2, Bottom is anxious as to the colour of the beard in which he 
shall play the character of Pjramus. Red seems to hare been a 
favourite colour. Thus in Lodowick Barrey's comedy of Ram-Mlevy 
16U> A* 1^ S. 1 : 

" Taffeta. Now for a wager, 

" What coloured beard comes next by the window ? 

" Adriana. A black man's, I think. 

« Taffeta. I think not so ; 

<^ I think a red, for that is most in fashion.'^ 

«♦ moral or tragedy.;} It is crident, from this passage^ that the 
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vfiih H screwM and discobiBtdM f^pfi fi^AiPti yiult MfA Ib^ 
begone; ilo ihatter whether tbe iqettt^ lid good, or He; 
the better they are^ the woi:8e ,d^ ym ^Ma^te them : Mi, 
being on your feet^ sneak ifot 4;^^^ lik^. a .coward ; bttt 
salute all jour gpntle ac()uAiD|t|EUace^ 4hat am ipread either 
on the rushes^ 01; on ^ppU^i^bout you; md ^dsaw what 
troop you can from the stage . after you^ "Hhe mimieki aits 
(32) beholdep tp joii for a^pwitij^^^them. elbowroom: their 
poet crie8^,perh;i{j(8^ t; a^ppf j^o wi^ jrou ;" bftt ear* not fof 
that ; th^e is '^ho musick w^j^hoi^^ ftp^^ 

mor/diUe^ wfrc GM}db\t^ so.l^At a«,(lam«9 tlie firat'i day, long affer 
regular dramas were presented, oa.the.jsccne; those socceeded, bwt at 
"what period Is nnicertaiD, the ancieat mirade^playt or m^tterieij 
which were our earliest represeatations^ consisting of tame allegories 
d^tiid^f'^lftii j'^^eriSas the mora/ii^'«# sliewed some rudiments of a 
phit^naaA'iadflttMl tfa^aiogii i^itk iMUtatick art. See Malone's 
HUtorie^ J6Q0U90 tf ih(t Engtm Sittge. 

^ the mimioks.] Meaning the Mors* Thns our author again in 
his SMtomaHiXy IHM : *^ Thou (ben Jonson) hast forgot how thou 
<< amhiesrt in a leatiler pilch by a play. waggon in the highway, and 
<< took^st mad Jeronymo's part to get seryice among the MmicksJ**. 
Shakspeare uses the word in the same sense : 
<^ Anon, his Thisbe must be answered, 
<< And forth my mimick tomes ; &c." 

Midsummer-Night's Dream, A. 3, S. 3. 

** no musick uithoui frets.] Those ^iTisions on the neck of a 
guitar, or similar instrument, which mark the spaces for stopping 

Marry ; 
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Marrj ; if fUhkf ihe company, or indii^poditiQii of thd 
irireatlier |^0(1 JQU to lit it out ; my counid 13 then th^ jou 
4w^ii plaiQ ^pe: take up a rush, and tickle the earnest 
^jtfsrof yettf fellow g^lknts, to )taake other fook fall ^. 
laughing ; mew at passionate speeches ; Ware at merry ; 
#9d ^ult witl^ the musick ; whew at the children's action ; 
thistle ;4 thiB songs i and, above all, curse ^the sharers^ 
that whereas the same day you had tiestoweid forty shillings 
on an embroidered fett ^hd 'feath^ri Scotch fashion, for ^ 
your mistress in jllje court, * or' yoiir pi|nt in the city, 
within two howi after you encounter with the yery same 
btock on the stage, when the hiherAtahtt i^on to you 
tha impression was ^xtdht but that morning. '^ ,, , 

To conclude. ^Ho^d up tbie $|ijSs^liayifffiriap»79Wi 
cf n gft ; upon whicif yoqr )eai| wit may tnaat sfvourily 
1^ Cor want of other stuff, when t^ ^Anadian Md 



the notes, were called frets, without which no mnuck could be pro« 
duced. Shakspeare has also a pun npon the wosd, in his Hamidy 
A. 3, S. 2 : ^^ You would seem to know my stops.— -^Though yon 
^< can fret me, you cannot play upon me." 

'"^ the sharers.] I fancy, the proprietors were so named. The 
word has before occurred at Page 135, and seemingly in that sense. 

^ Hoard up the Jinest play^scraps.] See a note to the Proosmium, 
Page 21. 

Euphuesed 
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Euphuesed gentlewomen ha?e their tongues sharpened to 
set upon you: that quality, next to your shittlecock, is 
the only furniture to a courtier that is but a new beginner, 
and is but in his A. B C of compliment. The next places 
that are filled, after the playhouses be emptied, are, or 
ought to be, taverns ; into a tayem then let us next march, 
where the brains of one hogshead must be beaten out 
to make up another. 

^ Arcadian and Euphaesed genHewomen.'] Meaning luch as 
had studied Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, a novel then, and even 
now deseryedly admired ; and sach also as had formed their con* 
yersation, and phraseology on the then popular noTel of Euphuei 
and his England^ written in most fan tas tick language by John Lilly, 
or Lyly, a celebrated playwright : it was read with avidity by the 
fashionables of that day. Mr. Blount, who published six of his 
plays, says that V^ Lilly's Euphues and his England itanght the 
.(^ court a new language ; and the lady, who could not parler 
^' Euphuism J was as little regarded as she that now there speaks not 
« French." 
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Cj^apter bit* 



HOW A GALLANT SHOULD BEHAVE HIMSELF (If 
A TAVJBJi^. 



HHOSOEVER desires to be a man 
of good reckoniog in the city ; 
and^ Uike your French lordj to 
have as many tables furnished as 
lackies^ who^ v^hen they keep leasts 
keep none ; i??hether he be 'a young 
quat of the first year's revenue ; 
^ or some austere and sullen-faced 
itev^ard^ who^ in despite of a great beard^ a satin suit^ 



1 fike your French lord.] The singular nnmber is here used in 
a collective plnral sense, which is nothipg uncommon ; and fully ju8« 
tlfies the subsequent relative sentence, ^^ whO; when they keep leasts" 

• a young quat of ike Jirsi yearns revenue.^ ** A choice sparky 

w and 
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and ^a chain of gold wrapt in Cyprus^ proclaims himself 

to any^ but to those to whom his lord owes money^ for a 

rank coxcomb ; or whether he be a country gentleman^ 

(^) that brings 9 his wife up to learn the fashion^ see the 

<^ a dainty gaUaniy newly come to his estate, and in the receipt of 
<< hb first year's rents." In this^ or similar manner^ I shonld in« 
terpret the expression, from the use I see made of the word qutUy at 
a Terb, in a recently noticed work, much resembling Lilly's EuphiiCi^ 
entitled Philatimus, the War betwixt Nature and Fortune, 1583, 4to. 
(See Bntisk Bibliographer, Vol. 9, Page 439.) << Had PhiloUmus 
^< been serred in at the first coarse, when your stomach was not 
<< quatted {satiated) with other daintier fare, his relish perhaps had 
<< been something loathsome." 

In the midland counties quat means a pimple^ which by rnbbing 
is made to smart. The word is Shakspearean : 

<< I have rabb'd this young qtiat almost to the seose, 

^ And he grows angry." 

Othsllo^ a. 5, S. 1. 
£ce Mr. Steerens' note on this passage. 

s a ch^n of gold wrapt in cyprns.] The original ' has oiperu 
See a note io Chap. 4, Page 100. Allusion is made lo the chain whidi 
ihe household steward was always accustomed to wear, and, as it would 
seem from this passage, sometimes wound round his hat with ihm 
hatband. But indeed gold chains were then rariously worn by 
wealthy citizens : usurers wore them. See Shakspeare's Mitch ado 
about Nothing, A. 2, S. 1. See also his Puritan j A. 3, S. 3; and 
Tovakiu'iMbumazar, A. 1, S. 3* 
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tombs at Westminster^ the lioos in tbe Tower^ *or to take 
physick; or else is some young farmer^ who many times 
makes his wife in the country beliere he hath suits in law, 
because he will come up to his lechery ; be he of what 
stamp he will that hath money in his purse^ and a good 
conscience to spend it; my counsel is that he take his 
continual diet at a tavern^ which out of question is the 
only rendezvous of boon company ; and the drawers the 
most nimble^ the roost bold^ and most sudden proclaimers 
of your largest bounty. 

Haying therefore thrust yourself into a case most in 
fashion^ how coarse soever the stuff be^ His no matter^ so 
it hold fashion ; your office is^ if you mean to do your 
judgment rights to enquire out those taverns which are 
best customed^ Nrhose masters are oftenest drunk, (for 

* or to take physick.] Iq Decker's day, physicians of repate 
were so thinly scattered ofer the kingdom, that the bringing a person 
to London, to consult some eminent one, was a yery serious business. 
And fanciful or artful wives would often persuade their husbands to 
take them up to town for the adfantage of physick^ when the prin* 
cipal object was dissipatioa. A trip to Bath is oftentimes now 
managed in a similar way* 

ft whose masters are oftenest drunk.l^ This passage has been 
quoted as explanatory of the following, in Earle*s Microcosmographyy 
by the late ingenious editor of that book : ^^ If the yintner's nose be 
<< at the door, it is a sign sufficient" Chap. 13. A Tavern. 

that 
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tbat confirms their tasted and that they chuse ^holeftome 
wines) and such as ^stand furthest from the counters ; 
where, landing yourself and your followers, your first 
compliment shall be to grow most inwardly acquainted 
with the drawers ; to learn their names, as Jack, and 
Will, and Tom ; to di?e into their inclinations, as whe- 
ther this fellow useth to Hhe fencingschool, this to the 

^ stand furthest from the counters.] As less likelj to b6 fi^ 
quented by vulgar tradesmen : shop^counters perhaps being meant. Or^ 
we may interpret counters by the Poultry, and Wood Street prisons^ 
denominated counters^ or compters : in a tarem remored from these 
a guest was not so liable to be annoyed by Serjeants, or catchpolls* 

^ the fencingschool.] At a time when the ulse of the rapier was 
iBo common, and that all differences of honour were settled by it, the 
fencingschools were of necessity much resorted to by your gallants, 
and such of the commonalty who aped their manners, as tavern, 
waiters, &c. The old writers are full of this. But the following 
quotation from Marston's Satire, entitled Itumours^ will fully instance 
St: 

^* Oh^ come not within dbtance ! Mftrtius speaks, 

<< Who ne'er discourseth but of fencing feats, 

<< Of counterMmes^ Jinctures, sly passataes, 

*^ Stramazdn^s, resolute stoccates^ 

<^ Of the quick change with wiping mandriitay 

<^ The carricadoj with th' enbrocaia. 

< Oh, by Jesu, sir, (mcthink I hear him cry) 

^ The honourable fencing mystery 

^ Wlio doth not honour ?' Then falls he in again, 

<< Jading our ears ; and somewhat must be sain 

dancingschool; 
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Manciogschool ; vrhethcr, that young conjurer in hog^ 
heads at midnight keeps a gelding now and then to 
visit his cockatrice^ or whether be love dogs^ or be ad- 
dicted to any other eminent and citizen-like quality ; and 
protest yourself to be extremely in love, and that you 
spend much money in a year upon any one of those ex- 
ercises which you perceivfe is followed by thetn. The 
use which you shall make of this familiarity is this: if yoii 
want money five or she days together, you may still pay 
the reckoning with this most gentlemanlike language^ 
'' boy, fetch me money from the bar ;'* and keep yourself 

** Of blades, and rapicr-blUs, of surest guard, 
" Of Vmcentia, and the Burgonians* ward." 

ScouBGC OF ViLLANT, Sottfe 11^ Book S. 

• ihe dancingschool.] Formerly the dancingtchooh in our country 
were of great notoriety. Shakspeare alludes to them : 
^' They bid us to the English dancings6hoohy 
« And teach latoltas high, add swift corrantds,'* 

Henrt 5, A. 5, S. 5. 
That dancing was a requisite to the coxcomb of the day is eyident^ 
from the stress Sir Andrew Ague-cheek lays on it, as one of the ac- 
complishments he had studied : 

*^ I would I had bestowed that time in the tongties, that I hate 
^^ in fencing, dancing^ aud bear-baiting." 

Twelfth Night, A. 1, S. 3. 

9 young conjurer in hogsheads at midnight, '\ Who is drawing 
wine till a late hoar, as tapster. 

most 
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most providentially from a hungry nelancboly in yonr 
chamber. Besides^ you shall be sure, if there be but 
one faucet that can betray neat wine to the bar^ to have 
that arraigned before you, sooner than a better and wor- 
thier person^ 

The first question you are to make ; after the discharg- 
ing of your pocket of tobacco, and pipes, and the house* 
hold stuff thereto belonging ; shall be for '®an inventory of 
(F)(S4J the kitchen : for it f were more than most tailor-like, and 
to be suspected you were in league with some kitchen- 
wench, to descend yourself, to offend your stomach with 
the sight of the larder, and haply to grease your accou- 
trements. Having therefore received this bill, you shall, 
"like a captain putting up dear pays, **have many salads 

w an inycntory of the kitchen.'] It would seem, from this pas* 
sage, that, to call for a bilUof-fare, io those days, argued a degree 
of puppyism ; and that persons usually went them^eWes Into the 
kitchen, and examined the larder, as b now done in small country 
inns. 

" like a attain putting up dear pays.] I cannot help conjee- 
turing» that our author for putting up meant to haTe written put 
upon ; and that by pui upon dear patfM was meant enabled to live 
mell. The word dear is often employed by the old writers to signify 
gond^ rarej excellent. Or, for dear (in the original deere) ought we 
not to read dead^ interpreting with MasMoger's late commentator 
thus I ^^ By deadpoys he means the j)^# of men whose naaiies^ though 

stand 
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stand on your table^ as it were for blanks to the other 
more serviceable dishes: and^ according to the time of 
the year, ;vary your fare ; as capon is "a stirring meai 
sometimes, oysters are a swelling meat sometimes, trout 
a tickling meat sometimes, green-goose and woodcock a 
delicate meat sometimes ; especially in a taTcm, where 

<< they are dead^ are continaed on the muster-rolls, or the names 
^< of fictitious persons entered on it who nerer existed :" 

^^ O jou commanders 
<< That^ like me, have no dead pa^Sy nor can cosen 
^^ The commissary at a muster." 

Unnatural Combat, A. 4, S. 2: 
I hare howerer retained the original texi^ leaying the reader to 
ittierpret for himself* 

i> haoe many salads dand on your table,"] That the bon-Tiyant 
gallant should be nice in his saladsj seemed a requisite in former days* 
See a note at the beginning of C^op. 4, Page n. 

)' a stirring meat sometimes.'] Decker would seem Indicroasljr 
to make allusion to the effects of different foods on our passions* To 
which purpose, thus Dr. King, in his Art of Cookery : 

The things we eat by yarious juice controul 

The narrowness, or largeness of our soul : 

Onions will make e*en heirs, or widows weep ; 

The tender lettuce brings on softer sleep; 

Eat beef or pie-crust, if you*d serious be ; 

Your shellfish raises Venus from the sea : 

For nature, that inclines to ill or good, 

Still nourishes our passions by our food* 

JOU 
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jou shall sit in as great state^ as a church- warden amongst 
his poor parishioners^ at pentecost or christmas. 

For jour drinks let not your physician confine you 
tp any one particular liquor ; for as it is requisite that 
a geqtleman should not always be plodding in one' art^ 
but rather be a general scholar^ that is^ to have a lick at 
^11 sorts of learnings and ^way ; so 'tis not fitting a man 
should trouble his head with sucking at one grape ; but 
^hat he may be able, '*now there is a general peace, to 
drink any ^^stranger drunk in his own element of drink^ 
or more prpperly in his own ^^mist language. 

** now there is a general peace.] A reference is here made, I fancy, 
to the peace concluded with Spain, in August, 1604 ; terminating a 
war, which at last hardly wore the semblance of national hostility : 
it had been continued by the monarchs, Elizabeth of England and 
Philip of Spain, rather from personal animosity, than from political 
interests. Then, as in the present day, the wine-trade seems to have 
heem unpleasantly influenced by warfare. 

" a»y ^^rfln^er drunk, &c.] The original has cWnit ; bat I Tery 
strongly suspect that our author meant to have written drunky there- 
fore hare ventured on the alteration ; otherwise I could not hate 
reconciled the words to any sense : as they now stand the meaning is 
clearly : ^' There being a general peace, the wines of every country 
<^ are to be procured in plenty ; and we can carouse with any stranger 
<< in wine the produce of his own soil, which is, as it were, his own 
^^ element of drink." 

Your 
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Your discourse i,t the table roust be such^ as that TvhicM 
you utter at your ordiuary ; your behaviour the . saroe^ 
but somevrhat more careless ; for, vvhere your expence is 
great, let your modesty be less: aud^ though you should 
J>e mad io a tayera, the largeness of the items M^ill bear 
vrith your incivility ; yeu may, without prick to ydur 
conscience, set the want of your wit against the super*" 
fluity, and sauciness of their reckdningSi 

tt ydii desire not to be haunted with fidlers t who by 
the statute have as much liberty as rogues to travel into 
any place, having ^Hhe passport of the house about them ; 
bring then no women along with you : but, if you love 
the company of all the drawers, liever sup without your 
cockatrice ; for, having her therCi jou shall be sure of 
most officious attendance. Enquire what gallants sup in 
the next room ; and, if they be any of your acquaintance^ 
do not you, after the city fashion, ^ Vnd them in a pottle 

1* mist language.'] Maj not ttiis i>e a cAnt phrase for wine^ 
(quasi druHkeh language) derived from the offuscating effects of wine 
upon the senses ; and therefore applied here^ as having a reference to^ 
and explanatory of element^ which precedes? 

" the passport of the house.'] Meaning, ntone^ iti the pocket ; 
the general passempar^touU 

*• send them in a pottle of wine, and your name^ sweetened in two 
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lot wine^ and your name^ sweetened in two pitiful papers of 
sugar^ with some filthy apology crammed into the mouth 
(S5; f of a drawar ; but rather keep a boy in fee^ who under- 
hand shall proclaim you in eyeiy room, what a gallant 
fellow you are, how much you spend yearly in tayerns^ 
what a great gamester, what custom you bring to the 
house, in what witty discourse you maintain a table, what 
gentlewomen or citixens' wires you can ' Vith a wet finger 

pU^ul papers of ftugar.] It appears to hare l»eeii a common custom 
at taTems^ in oar author's time^ (says Mr. Malone) to send presents 
t>f wine from one room to another^ either as a memorial of friendship^ 
or by waj of introdactien to acqaaintance* So Bardolpb^ in the 
Merry Wives o/ Windsor^ A. 2, S. 2, tells Falstaff: << Sir John^ 
<^ there's one Master Brook below would fain speak with you ; and 
<^ hath sent your worship a morning^ draught of sackJ*^ And Mr» 
Steefens informs us, that the waiters kept sugar ready pui up l» 
papcrsy of the Talne of a halfpenny each, to sweeten their liquors : 
some were so delicate^ that they would not hare it brought them in 
brown paper. See his note explanatory of this to Shakspeare's Henry 
4, Part 1, A. 2, S. 4. Most wines were in those days drunk 
sweetened with sugar, to hare taken them otherwise would hare been 
a Tulgarity. See a note in Malone's Skakspeare, Vol. S, Puge lf6. 

^* w&h a wet finger.] To obtain any thing with a met Jinger^ 
seems to have been a figuratire phrase for obtaining it with ease ; 
^deduced, periiaps, from the fkcility with which water foUows the 
finger when previously wetted. Take the two following passages 
from our author, in support of this conjecture ; indeed, it is not 
improbable but the expression may be purely Deckerian : 

<^ If eyer I stand in need of a wench that will come with a wet 

hare 
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have at any time to sup with jou^ and such like: by whicli 



^^ fiH^^y porter, t]iQu shi^t earu nj mooe^ before toy olsrksimo iii 
<< Milan." 

HoNfST Whoue, S. 2. 
^' I hare heard mai^y honest wenches turn strumpeti with a tcei 

Thb 8AKX3 S. 9t 

And this passage may likewise be adduced, as farther proof : 
^^ Trust not a woman when slie cries ; 
^^ For she'll pump water from her ^es> 
<< With a wet finger i and in faster show'rs, 
^^ Than April when he rains down flow'rs.'* 

The same, S. 13. 
A classical friend and scholar fancies the meaning of the phrase^ 
in this tract to be, that of giring an item to the tafern.boy, or 
drawer, what lady our gallant would haye him send for, merely bjr 
tracing her name on the table with tvtite, without mentioning it. So 
inscribing the fair-one's name with spilt wine, to serye the purposes 
of gallantry and intrigue, is mentioned^ he obseryes, by many of thft 
amatory poets of antiquity. Thus Oyid, Amor. Eleg. 4, Lib, 1: 
<^ Verba leges digitis, yerba notata meroJ*^ 

And again in his De Arte Amandin Lib. 1, Ver. 571 : 
<< Blanditiasque leyes tcnui pencribere yino." 

Tibnllus too remarks the artifice. Lib. 1, Eleg. 7: 
<< Neu te decipiat nutu, digitoque liquorem 
<< Ne trahat, et menss ducat in orbe notas." 

The licentiousness of the citizens' wiyes, in Decker's day, was 
Tery notorious ; and might be exemplified by quotations innumerable : 
I will only produce one, from our author, in the play before quoted ; 
where a servant, making his terms with a bawd he is about to liye with^ 

says: 

encomiasticks 
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encomiasticks of his, they that know you not shall admire 
you, and think themselves to be brought into a paradise 
but to be meanly in your acquaintance ; and, if any of 
your endeared friends be in the house, and beat the same 
ivy-bush that yourself does, you may ^oin companies, and 
be drunk together most publick^. 

But, in such a deluge of drink, take heed that no 
man counterfeit himself drunk, to free his purse from the 
danger of the ^shot ; 'tis a usual thing now amongst 
gentlemen ; it had wont be the quality of cockneys : I 
would advise you to leave so much brains in your head, 
asi to prevent this. Whep the terrible reckoning, like an 
inditement, bids you hold up your hand, and that you 
must answer it at the bar ; you must not abate one penny 
in any particular ; no ; though they reckon cheese to you^ 
when you have neither eaten any, nor could ever abide 
it, rav? or toasted; but^'c^tst your eye only upon th^ 

<< Bnt how if I fetch this citizen's rcife to that gull, and that 
<< madonna to that gaUaot ; how then ?" 

IfoM^T Wnoac, S^ 8. 

^ shot.] Tavern reckoning. On this word, the same with scoiy 
the reader may consult Tooke*s amusing work^ Diversions of Purley^ 
Part 2* He there obserTes, that scot and shot are mutually inter^ 
changeable. Hence the Italian scottoy and the French ecot* 

" cast your eye only upon the totalis.] This would seem to hate 

toiaUs, 
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totaUsy and no further ; for to trav^se the bill would 
betray jou to be acquainted with the rates of the market ; 
nay more ; it would make the Tintners believe you were 
^pater famUias, and kept a house ; which^ I assure you^ 
is not now in fashion. 

been a qaaint expression of the day. Bfn Jonson employs it ; 
** God a mercy ; 

<' Come, ad solvendum, boys ! there, there, and there, &e. 
^< I IpolL oa npthiqg bat totalis^'' 

The Staplc of News, A. 1, S. a, 

^ pater famtUasJ] The folly then prevalent of breaking up house, 
keeping, to save money for the pnrppses of dissipation, has been 
before alluded to, in Chapter 4, Page 107* Hall begins one of hi^ 
Satires by noticing it : 

^* Honsekeepiog's desfd, Saturio. Wot'st thon where ? 
<( Forsooth, they say, far hence in Breck-neck-shire* 
<^ And erer since they say, that feel and taste, 
^< That men may break their n^k soon as their fast." 

And a little further we haye the following animated linfs r 
^^ Beat the broad gates : a goodly hollow sonnd 
^^ With double echoes doth again rebound ; 
f ^ But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 
^^ Nq? phurlish porter canst thou cha^qg pee ; 
^< All dumb, and silent, like the dead of night, 
<^ Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite." 

<^ Look to the tower'd chimnies, which should be 
<^ The windpipes of good hospitality ; 
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If you fall to dice aftar sapper ; let the drawers be as 
familiar with you as your barber^ and venture their silver 
amongst you ; no matter where they had it ; you are to 
cherish the unthriftiness of such young tame pigeons^ 
if you be a right gentleman : for when two are yoked 
together by the purse-strings^ and draw the chariot of 
madam Prodigality ^ when one faints in the way and 
^slips his horns^ let the other rejoice and laugh at him. 

At your departure forth the house ; to kiss mine hostess 
oyer the bar^ or to ^accept of the courtesy of the cellar 
when 'tis offered you by the drawers^ (and you must know 
that kindness qerer creeps upon them^ but when th^ see 

^^ Throagli which it breatheth to the open air, 

^^ Betokening life, and liberal welfare. 

*^ Lo ! there th' unthankful swallow takes her rest, 

^' And fills the tunnel with her circled nest ; 

f ^ Nor half that smoke from all his chimnies goes, 

^^ Which one tobacco-pipe driTes through his nose." 

YlRGIDEMIARUM) Sot. 2, Book 5. 

^ slips his horns.} Unyokes^ nnconnecit himself. A metaphor 
taken from oxen, that were usually coupled by the horns, in working 
them. 

^ accept of the ceurtesy of the cellar.] It was usual at tarerns, 
when the guests had settled their reckoning and were going away, to 
offer them a parting glass free of cost. I cannot bring it to recollec- 
tion in what old play^ or tracts I hare seen this custom mentioned. 

you 
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{p 2) (36J you almost '^cleft 4 to the shoulders) or to bid any of the 
Yintners good nighty is - as conimeodaUe> as for a barber 
after trimming to lave jour face with sweet water. 

To conclude. Count it an honour^ either to invite^ 
or be invited to ••any rifling ; for commonly, though you 
find ^m\ich satin there^ yet you shall likewise find many 
citizens* sons, and heirs, and younger brothers there, who 
smell out such feasts more greedily, "^han tailors hunt 

^ cleft to the shoulders.] This 1 will presame is a cant phrase 
for being drunkj which is new at least to me. It seems, that when a 
man's head droops below his shoulders, and leans on his chest, 
through drunkenness, the expression is a jnst one. 



"* imy rifling.] Any cheating , or plundering ^ that may be going 



on* 



^ much satin.] Meaning persons of fashion, who wore saiin 
chiefly. Another fling at the needy, and profligate nobility is here 
intended. 

^ than tailors hunt upon Sundays after weddings.] By hearing at 
churches what marriages were published, or otherwise learning, being 
a leisure day, what weddings were about to take place, consequently 
what new suits they might be likely to have bespoke of them. 

In that rare little book, Wit's Interpreter, 1662, Edit. 2d. I 
find the same expression, which, I own, I cannot explain, in a witti- 
cism entitled A Lover's Willi << I bequeath my kisses to some tailor^ 
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tipbili 8unday» after weddings. And let any hoc^ draw 
you either io a fencer's supper^ or to a player's that acts 
such a part for a wager ; for by this means you shall get 
experience^ by being guilty to their ^abominable shaving. 

<< thai hunis out weddings eveiy iUfuU^ ; item, mj siglis to ft noise <tt 
<< fiddlers Ul.pajed^ &c." 

On this occmsion, I woald not omit mention of a costom^ which, I 
am informed, preyails eren now at Tenby in Pembrokeshire ; not that 
I think it throws any light on the subject of this note ; bat the reader 
may judge for himself. When a wedding there takes place, the 
y onng friends of the bridegroom go in a posse to the bride's house ; 
the dhief of these is the bridegroom's more particular friend, and is 
Called the iaiior ; he leads her to the altar^ (ducens uxorem) as in the 
pagan rite ; the bridegroom follows, conducting the bridemaid : after 
the ceremony is performed, the tailor consigns the bride's hand to the 
bridegroom, and takes that of the bridemaid, whom be then leads 
back, following the wedded couple home. 

^ abominabte shaying.] Fkedngj defrauding. 
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Cjbapter buu 



how A GALLANT IS TO BEHAVE HIMSELF PASSIN9 

THROUGH THE CITY, AT ALL HOURS OP 

THE night; and HOW TO PASS 

BY ANY WATCH. 



El the sound of pottle-potd it 

of your ears; and that the 

t of wine^ and tobacco walks 

l^our brain ; the tavern-door 

; shut upon your back ; cast 

t to pass through the widest^ 

goodliest streets in the city. 

Auu, if your means cannot reach 

to the keeping of a boy^ hire one of the drawers to be 

as a lantern unto your feet^ and to light you home : and, 

still as you approach near any nightwalker that is up as 

late as yourself^ curse and swear^ like one that speaks 

high Dutch, in a lofty voice, because your men have 

r used 
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used jou 80 like a rascal in not waiting upon you^ and 
vow the next morning to pull their ^blue cases over their 

1 blue cases,'] In former days the colour of serTants' liTerics was 
almost inyariablj blue ; innumerable passages in old tracts, and old 
plays, concur to proTe this. Thus our author, in his Belman^s Nighi 
Walks I 

<< The other act their parts in blue coats ^ as they were ferring* 
«< men." 

Again, in his Belman of London : 

(^ Back comes this counterfeit blue-coat^ running all in haste for 
<« his master's cloakbag." 

Again, in one of his plays : 

^^ Yon proud rarlets, you need not be ashamed to wear blue^ 
when your master is one of your fellows." 

Second Part of the Honest Whori. 

Thus too G. Wilkins, T. Middleto^. and J. Cooke ; 
^< IIow nowy blue^botiley are yon of the liouse ?" 

The Miseries of inforced Marria^ie, A. 1* 

u Uare a care, blue^coais; bestir yourself Mr. Gum-water." 

A Mab Wohld, my Masters, A. 5. 

^^ A blue coat with a badge does better with you." 

Green's Tir Quoaui. 
And thus Shakspeare : 

^< Call forth Nathaniel, Joseph* — and the rest ; let their heads be 
** sleekly combed, their blue coats brushed." 

Taming of the Shrew, A. 4, S. !• 

The habit of the parish beadle was likewise blue^ and the strumpet 
always did penance in a blue gown* Blue in sbort^aeems to hare been 
the colopr deaoting serTitudei and degradation. 

ears; 
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e»rg ; though^ if your chamber were wclF searched^ you 
gi?e only sixpence a week to some old woman to make 
y^UT bed, and that she is all the serving creatures you 
give wages to. If you smell a watch, and that you 
may easily do, for commonly they eat onions to keep 
Hkem in sleeping, which they account a medicine against 
cold ; ^or, if you come Vithin danger of their brown 
bills ; let him that is your candlestick, and holds up your 
torch from dropping, for to march after a link is shoe- 
mak^-like ; let ignis fatuus, I say, befog within the 
(37J reach of the constable's staff, ask aload, f " Sir Giles, 
'' or. Sir Abraham, will you turn this way, or down that 
^* street?" It skills not, though there be none dubbed 
in your bunch ; the watch will wink at yoii, only for 
the love they bear to arms and knighthood. Marry ; if 
the centinel and his court of guard stand strictly upon his 
martial law, and cry '^ stand,'' commanding you to give 
the word, and to shew reason why your ghost vralks so late ; 
do it in some jest ; for that will show you have a desperate 
wit, and perhaps make him ftnd his halberdiers afraid 

* or.] Tbe original has bui^ -with which reading the sentence is 
imperfect ; I hate therefore rentured to substitnte or, which at least 
perfects the sentence^ and afibrds a sense* 

' within danger of their brown bills.] Watchmen were formerly 
armed with biU-hooks fixt at the end of their staves. In Ireland, I am 
informed, they still carrjr such weapons. Malone, in his Shakspeare, 
Much ado about Nothing, A. 3, S. 3, glyes some specimens of these 

to 
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to lay foul hands upon you : or^ if you read a mittimus, 
in the constable's book ; counterfeit to be a ' Frenchman^ 
a Dutchman^ or any other nation whose country is in 
peace with your own ; and you may pass the pikes ; for, 
being not able to understand you, they cannot by the 
customs of the city take your examination, and so by 
consequence they have nothing to say to you. 

If the night be old, and that your lodging be some 
place into which no artillery of words can make a breach ; 
retire; and rather assault the doors of your punk, or, 
not to speak broken English, your sweet mistress, upon 
whose white bosom you may languishingly consume the 
rest of darkness that is left in ravishing, though not 
restorative pleasures, without expences, only by virtue of 
four or five oaths, (when the siege breaks up, and at your 
marching away with bag and baggage) that the last 
night you" were at dice, and lost so much in gold, so 
much in silver; and seem to vex most that two such 
Elizabeth twenty-shilling pieces, or four such ^spur-rials, 

* spiir.rials*] Or ipur^royals somedmeTs written^ were of fifteen 
ibilliDgs Talae, (See bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon predomm^ 1745, 
Page 18.) coined in the 3d of James 1. three years only before 
Decker wrote the present tract. Being then a handsome new coin^ 
any little present of money was perhaps usually made in it. Many 
writers of the day mention tpitr^rials. Thus Thomas Middleton : 

^' They hare stolen away a jewel in a silk riband of a hundred 
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sent you with a cheese and a baked meat from your mothei ^ 
rid away amongst the rest. By which tragical^ yet poli- 
tick speech^ you may not only have your night-work done 
gratis ; but also you may take diet there the next day, 
and depart with credit^ only upon the bare word pf % 
gentleman to make her restitution. 

All the way as you pass, especially being approached 
near some of the gates, talk of none but lords, and such 
ladies with whom you have played at primero, or danced . 
in the presence the very same day ; it is a chance to lock 
up the lips of an Mnquisitiye belman : and, being arrived 
at your lodging door, which I would counsel you to chuse 
in some rich citizen's house, salute at parting no man 
(F3) (38; but by the name of ^' sir," f as though you bad supped 

'^ pound price, besides some hundred pounds in fair ipur-royatsV 

A MAD World, mt Masters, A. 3. 
And thus Jasper Mayne : 

<^ Had I in all the world but forty mark, 
<^ And that got by my needle and making socks ; 
<< And were that forty mark, mil-sixpences* 
<* Spur^royalsj Harry-groats, or such odd coin 
*« Of husbandry, &c." 

Citt-Match, a. 2, S. 3. 

* Inquisiiive belman.] Watchman. The watch, in addition tq 
thdr bills or stares, had a heU to giye the alarm ; as they now hare a 
rattie, which perhaps was not inrented when Decker wrote. 

witb 
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\?ith kni^ts ; albeit you bad none in your company biit 
^ourperinado, or ^your ingfale. 

® your perinado.] This word were perhaps more properly written 
pironado ; if, as I conjecture, it be derived from pironarej ** to lay 
^^ hold of an eating fork, to enfork.*' See Florio*s litdimi Dic^ 
iionary, Pironado would then seem to mean one, who 8€$ks to $tick 
his fork in other people^^ meat^ a dinner ^hunter. 

*' your inghlc.] Ingle^ enghle^ or engle^ mighty as to its general 
acceptation, be interpreted minion, Minshicu, and Skinner deduce 
it from inguen^ and give it the same dlsgasting signification as does 
Bailey* s Dictionary ^ where it is deriTed from ignis , and called a 
North-country word implying Jirc. Ben Jonson, who uses tho word 
frequently, in one instance rather seems to confirm such accepta- 
tion : 

" What between his mistress abroad, and his engle at home, high 
<^ fare, soft lodging, fine clothes, and his fiddle; he thinks the 
^' hours hare no wings, or the day no posthorse." 

£P1C(ENE, A. 1, S. 1. 

See the Prologue to his Cynthia's Revels ; and The Case is aliered, 
A. 3, S. !• 

He would also seem to use the word enghle^ as a rerb, ia the same 
metaphorical sense we sometimes use the word angle : 

" I'll presently go, and enghle some broker for a poet's gown, 
^^ and bespeak a garland." 

Poetaster, A. % S. % 

Massinger uses the word as companion^ in his City^Madamy A. 4, 
S. 1 ; in a note to which^ Mr. Gifford, his lat« editor, inforat ns, 
that ingle and engle^ which commuitators sonetiaes ««afoBod, dMfer 
from each other altogether, both in derivation and meaniof; but; ha 
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Happilj it will be blown abroad^ that you and yoqr 
gboal of gallants swum through such an ocean of wine^ 
that you danced so much money out at heels^ and that 
in wild-fowl there flew away thus much ; and I assure 
you^ to have the bill of your reckoning lost on purpose^ 
so that it may be published^ will make you to be held in 
dear estioaation : only the danger is^ if you owe money^ 
and that your revealkig gets your creditors by the ears; 
for then^ look to have a peal of ordnance thundering at 
your chamber-door the next morning. But if either your 
tailor^ mercer^ haberdasher^ silkman^ ^cutter^ linen-dra- 



neither tells us in what the difference consists^ nor hit anthortty for 
the assertion. 

In Earle's Microcosmographi/ (Bliss's edition) it has the signifi- 
cation of a hanger-on^ a toad-eater to noblesse, or what (in tho 
nnirersity cant) is called a tuft-hunter; in which sense it associates 
Tery well with pironado. 

In Decker's Safiromastixy Horace is constantly called ntngte by 
his friend Asinins Bubo : a word, I presume, of the same import 
with inghie. 

8 cntter.] This woid evidently would intend some fashion-framcr 
in apparel. I once thought it might be a misprint, in the original, 
for cutler ; one, of whom the gallant bought his rapiers, spurs, and 
inch gear. But, casting my eye accidentally oyer the works of John 
Taylor, the water-poet, I found the same word occur in the follow- 
ing passage : " Pride is the maintainer of thousands, which would 
" else perish ; as mercers, tailors, embroiderers, silk-men, cutters^ 
« drawers, seiditers, laundresses ; of which functions there are 
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per^ or seroster^ diatid like a guard of Switzers about ycrur 
lodgings watching your uprisings 6r, if they miss of that, 
your downlying in one of the ^Counters ; you have no 
means to avoid the galling of their small-shot than by 
sending out a light-horseman to call your apothecary 
to your aid^ who^ encountering this desperatie band of 
your creditors only with ^^two or three glasses in his hand, 
as though that day you purged, is able to drive them 

^^ miliiods which woald starye, but for madam Pride with her change* 
" able fashions." 

A DiSCOTERT BY SfiA^ FROM LoNDOK tO SalISBURT* 

• Counters.] Poultry^ aud Wood Street* 

^^ two or three glasses fit his hand^ S;c.'\ 'the wholesome disciplioe 
of a cathartick would appear to have been, in former dajs, a mora 
complex business than at present, and requiring more immediate 
medical attendance. Modern practitioners, so dosing their patients, 
consider that their visits, during the operation, would be inconYenient 
as well as indecorous. The glasses intended were possibly urinals i 
for, in Decker's day, the judging of diseases by the urine was in its 
highest Togue. The apothecary, I imagine, from frequent examina- 
tion of the urine, during the operation of his medicine, fancied he 
ascertained more critically the nature of the disease got rid of thereby. 

It would seem, this medical subterfuge to avoid seeing a creditor 
was in those days by no means uncommon. Witness Ben Jooson : 

*^ He is not lightly within to his mercer ; no, though he com« 
<* when he takes physicky which is commonly after his play." 

Cyhthia's Reybls, Ai % S. 3* 

all 
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all to their boles like so many foxes : for the naiite ot 
taking physick i»a si^cient quietus est to any endangered 
gentleman^ and gives an acquittance^ for the time^ to 
them all ; though the twelve companies stand with their 
hoods to attend your coming forth^ and their officers with 
them. 

I could now fetch yoli at>out iloon^ the hour virhich t 
prescribed you before to rise at^ out of your chamber, 
and carry you with me into Paul's churchyard ; vi^here, 
planting yourself "in a stationer's shop^ many instructions 
are to be given you^ what books to call for^ how to cen- 
sure of new books^ how to mew at the old^ how to look 
in your tables and inquire for such and such Greek, 
French^ Italian^ or Spanish authors, whose names you 
have there, but whom your mother for pity would not 
give you so much wit as to understand. From thence 
you should blow yourself into the tobacco-ordinary, wherq 
you are likewise to spend your judgment, like a quack^ 

" in d stationer's shop.] ShopJounging Appears to have been A 
fashionable mofuing practice with the gallant of Decker's day, as it 
is with the present Bond street idler* Apothecaries^ shops ^ as well as 
stationers^ and others^ seem then to hare been much frequented, per- 
haps to purchase curious and choice tobacco ; as apothecaries were its 
renders. See a note at Page 119. For our author, in his tlnglish ViU 
lanies^ SfC. 1638, speaking of the Gull, says : ^^ Some (scouts) lie 
<< iu ambush, to note what apothecaries shop he resorts to everj 
^< morning, or in what tobacco*shop in Fleet street he takes a pip4 
'^ ef smoke in the afternoon.'' 
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salver^ upon that mystical wonder ; to be able to discourse 

**whether your cane or your pudding be sweetest^ and 

which pipe has the best bore, ^^and which bums black, 

(S9; which breaks in the burning, 1 &c. Or, if you itch to 

'^ whether your cane or your padding be sweetest-'^ Different kinds 
of tobacco^ made np for use. tht pudding b before mentioned in the 
Prommimn^ The eane wonld seem to hare been a rery expensive form 
of this article, from the following passage in the Merry Devil qf 
Edmonton i 

<^ The nostrils of his chimnics are still stnff'M 
•< With smoke, more chargeable than cane^iobacco*^* 
I should doubt, if it were not something similar to that form of 
tobaeco we now cMpig^iail. 

1' and which bums black.] At this day the Germans, I am told^ 
highly esteem those tobacco-pipes which they manufacture of a species 
of earth, of the magnesions genus combined with silex, denominated 
meerschaum ; the spuma maris, ecume de merj and keffekUl of mine« 
ralogistst its native hue is a yellowbh white, it is soapy to the 
touch, and readily hardens in the fire. See Kirwan, and other writers, 
on the subject. As these pipes are smoked with, they assume by 
degrees a deep brown. A meerschaum pipe nearly black with smok« 
ing is considered a treasure, and has sometimes cost to the amount 
of fifty guineas* Some of the Dutch pipes, In like manner, hare 
increased ia ?alue, as they became darker with use. This change of 
colour arises from an exudation of the essential oil of the tobacco. 
When first subject to the ignited weed they sweat rery much, and then 
begin to turn brown. A fictitious earth has been frequently employed 
in lieu of the real meerschaum^ sophisticated with wax which oozes 
out by heat ; but pipes fabricated of such material will aerer darken 
as fliey ought. 

ftc^ 
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itep into the barber's ; ^Ht whole dictionary cannot afford 
more word9 to set down notes what dialogues you are 
to maintain^ whilst jou are doctor of the chair there. 
After your shaving, I conld ^^breathe you in a fence-school, 
and out of that cudgel you into a dancingschool ; in both 
which I could weary you^ by shewing you '^more tricks 

^* a whole dictionary, &c.] The iheme of tobacco is so inexbaus- 
tible, that it will afford jon more words, tban a whole Hciionary cni) 
to keep up conrersation, while yon occapy the shaYiog chaiv. 

1^ breathe ^ou in a fence-school.] This was the current phrase 
of the time, rather ih^n fencingschool. So Shakspeare : 

'^ I braised my skin the other day with playing at sword and 
** dagger with a master of fence. *^ 

Merry Wives of Windsor, A. 1, S. 1. 

Mr. Steerens informs us^ that, in these schools, there were three 
degrees taken, the scholar's, the provost's, and the master's ; for each 
of which a prize was placed, as literary exercises ^re performed at 
unirersitiesy 

*• more tricks than are in Jive galleries, or fifteen prijes.] The 
ftfoggeriesy and /tin going on among the gallery ^godsy at the theatre, 
I presnme are intended ; and the tricks and stratagems among prize* 
fighters^ to which our author has before alluded, in Chap. 6, Page 146 : 
^< Tou may win or lose, ns fencers do in a prize^ and beat one another 
<( by confederacy." Or, the galleries may refer to the dancingschools, 
then so much in TOgne ; where many dexterities, and feats of agility 
were practised. A learned friend suggests, those books might be 
alluded to, which were called Galleries of Devices^ and of Inventions i 
wherein are ghren all kiads of tricks on cards, and legerdemain. 

than 
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than are in five galleries^ or fifteen prijses. And^ t9 close 
up the stomach of this feasts I could make cockneys^ 
vrhose fathers have left them well^ acknowledge themselves 
infinitely beholden to me^ for teaching them by familiar 
demonstration how to spend their patrimony ; and to get 
themselves names^ when their fi^thiers are dead apd rotten^ 
But^ lest too many dishes should cast you iqto a surfeit^ I 
will now take away ; yet so that, if I perceive you relish 
this well, the rest shall be in time prepared for you, 
Farewell, 



FINIS. 
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eioasioxtKl SfnUe^. 



Anthropometamorphosis J. Bul- 
wer's. Page 7, 40,70. 

Apothecaries sold tobacco, and 
wineM. 119, 120, 175. 

Apple-sqaires. 35* 
Abbuscula, a Roman actress. 

140. 
Arcadian gentlewomen. 149* 
Archery. 84. 
Arches of the rvff. 41. 
Arrows of archers. 84. 

B distinguish from a battledoor. 
23. 

Baboons, or babions. 69* 

Bale of dice. Vib. 



Bankes's horse. 104* 
Barbaria. 91. 
Bastome. 143. 
Battledoor. 23. 
Beard red. 147. 
■ ■ ■■ stuffily breeches, and ten* 
nis*balls. 1«6. 
Beast breath of the great. 13 1.^ 

of many heads. 124. 

Begged for a coBcealmenl. 5l4 

Belly hath no ears* IftS. 

Belman. 171. 

Bias, philosopher. 21. 

BUb brown, sUves. 96, 99, IflSk 

Birchin, or Bivchovec^s lane, 37» 

Block, hat. 94, 101^ 

Blue 
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Blue cases. l68« 

Bombast. 86. 

Boot-hose fringed. 76. 

Boot ruffled. 13. 

Boots lugged. 77* 

BojS; actor^m 140. 

Brainpan. 24. 

Brandon Gregory, hangman. 58. 

Bravery, finery. 70, 83. 

Breeches K^ Stephen*s; 38. 

■ bombastedi or stuffed. 
86, 126. 

Brides with long hair. 85* , 
Bullions blistered. 39* 
Busli natural. 81. 
Butter-box's noul; 87* 
Adtts publick. 84. 

Cales voyage. 111. 

Camel Holden's. 104. 

Candied /or candid* 97. 

Cane, tobacco. 176. 

Cans for drMcing Iiooped: 2S. 

Cast, to diumUf t^c, 28. 

Casting away a leg. 64* 



Chain of gold. 152. 

Charm, song, to sing, to tune, or 
attune. 31. 

Chimney Indian. 79* 
Chinese pldys. 56. 
Chitterling of the shirt 90« 
Clarke Will. 93. 
Cleft to the shoulders. l65. 
Clock, watch so called. 107* 
Coat with four elbows. 13. 
CocAQKn pays de. 143. 
Cock Plato's. 67. 
Cockatrice. 145, 155, 159. 
Codpiece blbtered. 39. 

C<E1.UM PETIMUS 8TULTITI1* 
14. 

College of criticks^ 15, 123i 
Collar standing. 4U 
Collegiates. 123. 
Complemental. 94» 
Complimental courtesy. 15k 
Concealment 5 K 
Conjurer in hogsheads. 155. 
Cony catchers* 5i« 
Counters. 143, 154, 174. 

Courtesy 
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Courtesy of the cellar. 164» 

Crookes his ordinary. 44. 

Crost, not indebted. 9B. 

CUCCAONA. 145. 

Cuckoo in June. 11. 

■ ' naked in christmas. 67- 

Cutter. 173. 

Cyprus, or cipers. 100, 154. 

Da^ers, forks, or voiding knives 

43. 
DancingsdiooL 155, 177* 
Danish rowsa. 26* 

sleeve. 40. 

Dawcbck*. 141. 
Dedekind Frederick. 4. 

' quoted. 56, 

63, 64, 73, 82, 83. 
Derick the hangman. 58. 

Dl ACATHOLICON AUREUM. 52. 

Diogenes, pAtVoiopier. 67* 
Disimparks, or disparks. 81. 
Dog, to stick close. 99* 
Dorpesr SB. 



Dove rough-footed. 76. 
Draught, a privy. 121. 
Drum Dutch crier's. 20. 
Dumb show. 56. 
Dun, hangman, 55* 
Dunstical. 25, 32. ■ 
Dutchman same with German. 7. 

Ebritians, 63. 

ECUME DE MER pipe. 176. 

Element of drink. 158. 
Endymion his sleep. 6U 
Equinoctial of the saltcellar* 127* 
Estrich feathered. 136. 
Euphuesed gentlewomen. 150* 
Exhibition, income. 125. 
Eye of the element. 62. 

Factors. 131. 
Fan-handles. 89* 
Fan of feathers. 89* 
Fashionate. 94* 
Fashions, or forcin. 42, 101. 
Faunus, 25. 

Feathers. 
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Feathers. 83. 
Fencers. 51. 
FeQce*8chooL 17f • 
Fencingschool. 154. 
Fight by the book. 93. 
Finger wet. l60. 
FlapdragODS* £8. 
Fool Away with the ! 18, I4t. 
Fool's coat. 12. 
Fork silver. 44. 
Fortifications in pastiy. 42. 
France. See Tennis-^ourt. 
Freezeland for Friesland. 66. 
French lord. 122, 151. 
Frets no niusick without; 148. 
Frill of the shirt. QO, 

Galleries penny. 32. 
— — — ^ tricks in. 177« 
Gallery-commoner. 132. 
Galligaskin, 3g. 
Gallonius's table. 36. 
Galloway nag. lOgf. 
Gamut. 15; 



Garters broad. 95. 

Gates new^painted. 79> 

Gear. 50* 

Gilded, gelded or gelt, u e, taxed^ 
tributary, amerced. 1 15. 

Girder. 138. 

Girds. 18. 

Glibbed. 68. 

Gloves. 28. 

Gotham. 78. 

Grave Maurice. 1 lit. 

Gresit, indebted. 37, ^^ 

Grobianism. 4. 

Grobians. '7* 

Ground eaten bare with the ar« 
rows of archers. 84« 

Groundling. 132. 
GuU-groper, (fr mov^ey-moogeh 

108. 
Gulls, pauim. 

Hair long. 83, 80, 88. 

short. 83. 

Handful high. 42. 
Handkerchief wrought. 98. 

Hannibal 
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JEraimitmi kit pM«q;Q over the 

Alps. 19r 
Batten's mole. 47* 
Htztrd, gome. 12j. 
Healths. 28, II 3. 
Hemlock. 19* 
Hems. 39* 
Hieroglyphick. £9. 
Hippocrates. 59* 
Hobbj Irish. 93. 
Hoops. 28. 
Horn unicpfnfs. 68< 
Horns slip, to unyoke. 164. 
Horse Baukes's, Marocpo. 104. 
Horseboy Irish. 93. 
|Hoee Scot|;h. 92. 
Hoiiafik«epiog. 107, 163^ 
Humphrey's D, tomb. 99. 
usalk. 101. 

^hle, or enghle. 172. 
Inrentoiy of die kitchen. 156. 
Irishman. 88« 
Islanders. 94. 
Island voyage. 1|2. 



Jacks Pauiy or o* ifc' .clock* 

house, 96. 
Jades, hones. 84. 
Jennet Spanish* 1 1Q« 
Jet. 13. 
John in Paul's cbi^phyafd, hatter^ 

94. 

Keffekill pipe. 176. 
Kelly EdwarBj philosopher. IT. 
Kemp William, aotor. 24. 
Ketch John, Aaf^tffi, 58. 
Knaves the four, at cards. 146. 
Knife poignard, or di^geri \\0^ 

r voiding. 44. 

Kynock S. 113. 

Ladlfs for the cold snuff. 1 19. 

Leaf, tobacco. 31. 

i.eg to cast away, or make a. 64. 

Lin, leave off, cease. 144. 

Lobs. 2^. 

Log servingHOwn's. QS. 

Lords* room, stage*bbx. 134. 

Love-lock. 86, 137. 

Lubberland. 14^. 

Msecen-asses. 
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Mseceiioasses. 1, 

Malecontent. 74. 

Mandilions. 69* 

Marocco. 104. 

Martin S. 76. 

Mediterranean isle. 94. 

Meerschaum pipe. 176. 

Mimicks. 148. 

jingle-mangle. 52. 

Mist language. 158. 

Mole on the cheek. 47* 

Momes. 33, 

Momon. 33. 

Month's mind. 23. 

Moorditch. 48, 

Moorfields. 48. 

Morning's frosty fingers. 71. 

Motions, in snuff-taking, also 
puppet-shows. 120. 

Motley. 12. 

Mows. 84. 

Mull Scotch. 119- 

Mullineux his globe. 46» 

Mum. 33. 

'Huskcats. W, 
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Nightingales' tongoes, and nuiip«, 
37. 

Ostrich feather. 136. 
Ostriches' brains. 37* 
Oyster-wife. 65. 

Painted tablemen. l6. 
Painted-cloth rhymes. 57« 
Pair of cards. 125. 
Paradise of fools. 144. 
Paris Garden. 46. 
Parmizant. 27. 
Parrot. 20. 

Pasquil, or Pasquin* 49* 
Passport of the house^ moi^f* 

159. 
Pater familias. i63. 

Paul's St. cathedral. Chap. 4,. 
passim. 

— r-. , or Powle's walk. 2, fl5. 

Peacocks' tongues. 37. 
Peg for a pot of porter. 30. 
Perfumes imipoderate use of. 18. 
Perinado* 
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Periaaifei or pitonado. 172. 
Penum^ or ParisMin lock. 137« 
Piers Ploughman. 45. 
Pimonists. See Timonistt. 
Pironado. 172* 
Pitchfork silver. 44. 
Plato's cock. 67. • 
Playhouse private. 133. 
Play-speeches. 21. 
Play-scraps. 149. 
Poignard, 1 10. 
Polypragmonists. 18. 
Popinjay. 21. 
Portugal voyage. 111. 
Pottle of virine. 159- 
Present, represent. 141. 
Pricksong. 7 It 
Primavistai ^ame» 1 25. 
Priqaero, game, 125, 171* 
Prining-iron. 119* 
prizes tricks in. 178, 
Profess. 30. 

Pudding, ^oftacco. 31> 119^ 176r 
Pumps. See Spies. 



Puritan. 83. 

Putting up dear pays. 1561^ 

Pyrrfaonists. 53. 

Quat. 151. 
Quoit. 100, 

Rabatos stifinecked. 41. 

Rails rotten of St. PauTt Heej^f 

103. 
Rapier, 110. 
Rashers o' th' coals. 29. 
Rifling. 165. 

Ring, in Muff-taking- 120. 
Rowsa Danish. 26. 
RufFs daedalian. 41. 
Ruffianly, lascivious, effeminate. 

138. 

Ruffle of the boot. 13f 
Rushes. 135. 

Salads. 92, 156. 
Saleme university of. 57« 
Saltcellar. 127. 
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Satin, pui also for jii$, wmters, 
135, 165- 

Sc^OLASALEllNJTANA• 57. 

Scissors puritanical pi^ir of. 83* 

Sconce. 78. 

Sergeants. \\0. 

Seven wise masters. 13. 

Sharers. 135, 149. 

?Axmu%, defrauding. 166. 

Ship of Fools. 20. 

Shoeing-horns. 29. 

Shot, or sqot. 162. 

Sidney Sir Philip his epitaph. 106. 

S\xxgeT JohUf actor. 24. 

Si QXJis. 102. 

Skelder. 129. 

SJ(il], ,/a matter or import, used 

impersonally. 98, HS, 169. 
Skinker. 26. • 
Sleeve Danish. 40. 
Slip horns, to unyoke. 164. 
Slop Spanish. 39.. 
Snake-proof, I9. 
Sneeching mill. 1 19. 



SoIe&syi>p]^md ^01^.49* ( 

Soupd^ or. 4oi|a4iqg| before 4| : 
play. 146. 

Sommer Will. 14. , 

S?UMA MARIS pipe. 176, 

Spur-money. 100. 

Spur-rials. 170. 

SUrch. 41. . . 

State, throve, canopy. 130| 

Stirring meat. 157. 

Stoop of rhenish* 27» 

Strawling. 77. 

Strosser. 41. 

Suits at law, and co^Tt so^kitsi-f 
tions. 114. 

Suppertasses of the ruff. 41 , 

Switzer. 26, 40. 

Tablemen painted. I6. 

Tables, or tablebooks. .10, 101^ 
175. 

Tailors hunt upon Sundays after 
weddings. l65t 

Twleion Richard, wctor. 24. 

Teunisrcourt.- If 6. 

Terai9 
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Teriils, periods of publication. 3. 

Testers to lend in Paurs. 123. 

Teston. 143. 

Thatching of hain 80. 

Thrum'd cap. 88. 

Ticket^ tick, tally, Score^ trust. 

Timepleaser. lOt. 
I'imonists. 53. 

Tobacco. 17, S^paisinu ^ ■ ' 
I'onib D. Humphrey's. 99- 

Lord chancellor'sl 105. ' 

Sir Philip Sidney's. 106. 

*rootii§. 59- 
Totalis. 163, 
'Trenchers. 45. 
Trinidado roll, tobacco. 31. 
TVipos. 143. 
Trosser. 40. 
Truckle-bed. 23. 
Trumpets at a play* 143. 
Trussing. 92. 
Tuft*hunter. 173. 
Twelvepenny rooHi* 18. 



Unicorn. 68. 
Untruss. 92. 
Upsy-freeze. 26. 
Urinal. 60, 174^ 

Vascones. 3d* 
Vaunt-couriers. 65* 
Vicarages gilded, llif. See gilded. 
Virginals pair of, 72* 
Vomitinglyi* 116^ 

Water-closet. 122^ 

We three. 139. 

Wetfingor.. I6p. 

Whiff, in snuf'taking. 12(). 

Wiof^^sMot ^fothecaries* 12Qi 

— rr- sweet. 120. 

Wise men ofGotham. 77* 

Wood-kame. 88. 

Woodcocks. 25, 67, 121. 

Woodroffe Kit 103. 

Yt^ of the theatre. 142. 
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by retaining it beyond the speoified 
time. 
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